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BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


I am the victor, Philip May! 
You knew it the moment we met to-night. 
You had not looked for such easy grace, 
For our parting left me crushed and white. 
My lips were curved in a quiet smile— 
You had seen them stiffen with sudden pain— 
Did you think as you searched my eyes, the while, 
Of the times they hac looked for you in vain ? 


Did they tell you the story you hoped to read— 
The tale of a lingering love for you ? 
Why did you quail and falter so, 
‘Neath the level ray of their frozen blue * 
Why did you drop your faultless voice 
To the tender tone of the olden strain ? 
You cannot recall the early trust 
W hose delicate life by scorn was slain ! 


You're foiled for once, my king of hearts ! 
Mine was too high to break for you. 
I might have loved you long and well, 
Had I proved you noble and good and true. 
But when I saw that the thing I loved 
Was not you, but my soul's Ideal— 
When I knew you selfish and hard and cold— 
I had no fealty for the Real. 


You are not my master any more! 
Your thrall of the olden time is free. 
The broken wing of the bird is healed, 
And I scorn your pliant tongue and knee. 
Have you forgotten your spoken words ? 
I shall remember them till I die ; 
My heart went down in the dust to you, 
And low in the dust you let it lie! 


You have mistaken me all the while ; 
I do not miss you nor want you now! 
The lasson you taught me is potent yet, 
Though it left no line on my open brow. 
Clever player, of cunning touch, 
The chords are jangled and will not chime! 
Well, are the throbs of a tortured heart 
Set to the flow of a pleasant rhyme ? 


But God, He knows that I had no hope 
Ever to lure you back again ; 
And the wish went out with the Long Ago, 
And never can come to me again. 
How dared you dream you were dear to me * 
Or speak of things that you should forget ? 
I blush to think a kiss of yours 
Ever upon my mouth was set! 


The love that I bore you, Philip May, 
Nearly killed me ere it died ; 
But one dark night the stubborn thing 
Was sternly stifled and pushed aside ; 
And the arms of a true love took in me, 
Whom you left to moan at your heart's shut door ; 
I'm clothed about with his tenderness, 
And wrapped from loneness evermore ! 
~Packard’s Monthly. 
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Mr. CHARLES GRaD has found, so he thinks, the route to 
the North Pole. ‘The new route is tbat of the Sea of Kara, 
which is safely navigable at any time of the year, as it nev- 


er eptirely treezes, and is always accessible to Jight whalers | 


of from thirty to one bundred and twenty-five tons. Dr. 
Petermano and the Russian geographers concur in Mr. 
Grad’s opinion, 


IN SPITE OF ALL. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME GEORGE SAND. 


Translated expressly for Woodhull & Olaflin’s Weekly, 





PART ITI. 
{Continued.] 

“Oh! speak frankly ; it may be that I don’t touch your 
sympathies. Tell me. That would be painful to me as I 
am more enthusiastic about yourself even than about your 
sister; but I would net have you otherwise. I know that 
prejudices are involuntary, and only those who deserve 
them can take offence at them.” 

I could not have told Mile. d’Ortosa whether she was 
agreeable to me or not; but as she wished to seize on my 
sister's confidence, possibly on her future, it became neces- 
sary that I should know her and I invited her to come 
again. We appointed a day and I agreed to meet her half 
way to the dairy, where she had rested and which I 
knew well. I accompanied her to her horse, which she 
managed somewhat in circus fashion, and I fancied she did 
not do quite so respectably as a young person should. 
On the day named I[ started early on horseback with a 
servant, the country roads around my house not admitting 
of acarriage. I got to the place first. It was a wooded 
plateau, higher than the rest and overtopping the numer- 
ous rocky mounds which bear the relics of the huge for- 
est. The view was solemn and melancholy. I put up 
my horse at the dairy and ordered a rustic breakfast to 
be served on the grass. The weather was charming; all 
the buds and flowerets of spring were out and I gathered 
a great bouquet of anemones and lilac. Mile. Ortosa ar- 
rived in half an hour with two attendants, a servant and 
a young crévé, as we call a dandy nowadays, with this dif- 
ference, the dandy was the counterfeit of a great lord, the 
ereve is the counterfeit of a jockey. While I was looking 
at this unexpected visitor, Mile. d’Ortosa, who noticed it, 
sprang to the ground laughing. 

“Don't think of that bore; he will not bore us. It is 
only the Prince of Ourowski whom I have the honor to 
present to you. Now, young man,” and she turned to 
him, “ you have made your bow, all is over. You know 
what was agreed between us; you wished to accompany 
me, you were afraid that I should die of ennui if 1 was de- 
prived of your conversation. I accepted it, not to throw 
you into despair, but I told you I should find better. And 
now you can go and look at the circus of Revins or the 
Dames de Mense and return to me in two hours.” 

The small young man bowed, mounted his horse again 
and disappeared, with the resignation of a slave broken 
into the caprices of a queen, I made no reflection to 
Mile. d’Ortosa on the incident, although it was not to my 
taste. I owed her the hospitality of the Ardennes and in- 
vited her to a collation of new laid eggs, milk and new 
bread, which they served for us with a neatness quite ap- 
petizing. She exclaimed that it was charming, but that 
she found idy] a little flat and she had taken precaution 
against it. She called her servant and made him bring 
forward a tin case that he had carried behind him, There 
was a bottle of stout, a sausage, two cold partridges and a 
flask of black coffee. 

“Oh! the ice, the ice! Ah! 
charge of it. 


that tiresome prince had 
He was complaining that the box made his 
'back cold and now he has carried it off. 
Run, catch him ; 





What brains! 
we must have our ice.” 

The servant galloped off and brought back the metal 
case with the ice. 





Mile. ate and drank like a man. She 


was a large woman, rather thin but strongly built, and 
leading an out-door life. She had iron health and a hun- 
ter’s appetite. I complimented her on it. 

“Our health is as we make it. It is only to regulate 
one’s regimen by one’s organization. I see you are tem- 
perate. Thatis well; you lead a tranquil, regular life; you 
don’t expend your strength; you will always have enough 
for what you want todo. With me it is quite different. 
But I came totalk of myself. I will do so.” 

She lighted a cigar. ‘I don’t ask your permission; I 
know your father smokes, and that does not incommode 
either you or your sister.” She then lay down on her 
water-proof in a graceful attitude, that disclosed her small 
Spanish foot, encased in its fine elastic boot. She took off 
her hat, and let her rich head of golden hair fall over her 
shoulders. Her pale eye, with its artificial black circle, 
increased enormously, assumed the fineness of a feline eye, 
and, sure of her beauty, she began : 


“T am the daughter of a very great lady. The Count 
d’Ortosa, my mother’s husband, was old and broken up. 
He had some rickety children who died early. My mother, 
when crossing the mountains, was carried off by a cele- 
brated brigand chief. He was young, handsome, well- 
born and full of courtesy. He gave her liberty without 
ransom, and added a safe conduct, which enabled her 
henceforth to travel through the provinces where he had 
partisans, Sad was the day my mother told her adven- 
ture. I came into the world at a date that tallied with 
this adventure. My remembrance of the brigand is an 
odd incident that nobody has pretended to explain. The 
Count d’Ortosa pretended that I could not be of his family, 
but he died suddenly and I lived endowed with good 
blood, for which I have to thank whoever gave it me. I 
was brought up at Madrid, Paris, London, Naples, Vienna— 
in a word, not brought up at all. My mother, pretty and 
charming, never taught me anything but how to wear my 
mantilla, and the equally important use of my fan. My 
waiting maids taught me the jota aragonese and our other 
national dances, which were great elements of health to 
me at home and of success abroad. I acquired several 
languages, most useful in a career like mine, and I read a 
quantity of romances, which did not dupe me. I know 
full well that destiny accomplishes nothing of itself, but 
in them I learned the religion of the will. Yes, the most 
improbable romances have possible solutions in life, if one 
only wills that which authors make their personages ac- 
complish. I am romantic in my way. 


‘“My mother was of an age to seek a second alliance when 
she became a widow. She had nothing from her estate 
except his debts. Her adventure with the brigands made 
a little talk in Spain. She went abroad to avoid the jests— 
not ill-natured—which would, however, keep off serious 
pretenders. She was received everywhere as one of the 
most seductive persons in the world ; 
ate: it was her misfortune. 
love don’t marry. 


but she was passion- 
She loved—and men women 


‘““T saw her amours; she did not hide them much, and [ 
was curious. I speak of them because they are rather to 
her credit, as you must understand. She was more tender 
than ambitious—more impulsive than calculating. Her 
youth was spent in intoxication, always succeeded by tears. 
She was good, and wept before me, saying ‘ Kiss me and 
comfort your poor mother, who is in trouble.’ Could she 
imagine I was ignorant of the cause? She had a sister 
older than herself, who had attained the object of her 
ambition, wealth, in marrying a speculator. She yave me 
a home in London when I had the misfortune to lose my 
mother. I was then sixteen years of age, 


Though | had 
tormally entered the world I kne 


W itthoroughly. I had 
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Bi. seen it through the half-open door which in my wander-| than the masters themselves, and I am never scandalized. E : 
i) ings separated my nursery from my mother’s boudoir. | By giving to the wretched you may commit with impunity REW SUBLICALIUNG. I 
| We were not rich enough to receive many people. It was| any excess and stifle any calumny. There are always pani ge \ 
q a good position to hear people talk; to learn all the ma-| voices to cry out on your side : “She does so much good ; THE AMERICAN BUILDER. Chicago: C. D. Lakey, t 
, chinery that moves the grand theatre of the world. she is so kind; she attends the sick; she runs all risks at The July number is as good as usual. These half trade, 
| “When I entered into my aunt’s opulence [ was too] their sick beds. Is she not a great soul? What does it half scientific or artistic papers are increasing rapidly in se 
well grown to be kept apart, and, as I turned not a few | matter what } eople say against her ? ‘mber and help to spread a good deal of technical knowl- t | 
heads, her house, heavy with gilding and dull with heaters ‘You appear frightened, my dear Miss Owen, at my talk. | *' “®; useful not only to the artisan and expert, but to the | fi 
in gold, was illuminated by rays of don ton and was graced | You don’t reflect I reasoned all these things out before ac- general public. That was but a short-sighted cynicism 
with the presence of fashionable people. My aunt cepting the resources they presented to me, and I resolved | Which proclaimed a little knowledge to be a dangerous P 
delighted ; my uncle, the banker, was flattered at seeing | to do good, if instinct did not lead me. If youth needed thing, unless, indeed, it was a play of words. Any ad- | It 
so many titled persons at his table; but when they asked | good counsel and good example, confess, at least. that my | Vance in knowledge is a gain both to the individual and : : ol 
my hand, he replied that I was too handsome to require a} cool reason has counselled me well, and that I have taken to the community. Even a scavenger who can read is a : vi 
dowry. I saw by the looks of my suitors that they pitied | a road in which few women of the world would care to | better public servant than one who cannot. An ingenious M al 
me. My pride took fire. I declared that I did not wish | follow me. I have not yielded up to anybody that right article is that which seeks to dissipate the popular | qi 
f to marry and that I was fond of my freedom. I became | given me by the possession of sound sense ; Ido not permit superstitions as to the moon’s influences on the a th 
Ti my uncle and aunt’s darling and beloved. Itseemed quite | my inferiors to accuse me of being a parasite. I do not | economy of Nature. “An American style of archi- “ = 
We fair that my youth, my bewildering dances, my prattle. | permit the rich and the powerful to taunt me with their tecture” inveighs against the idea of Americans dif- ™ 
Hi} now dazzling, now serious, and my prestige, should serve tc | princely hospitalitie The money they help me to save fering in style from other people. Surely this is superficial. to 
ib fill their reception rooms in exchange for a few pretty | is dispensed in alms. As for their invitations, I make a | Architecture, in common with the other arts, is the ex- se 
dresses and my daily bread. I was more lucky than Mme. } point of royally exacting more honor and more pleasure | pression of taste, feeling and culture, and why Americans, “ 
de Maintenon, when she was set to mind the turkey poults, | than they offer, letting them know that I have not put my- in their energy, enterprise, political institutitions and cli- e lj 
and I made no complaints; but one day I took flight, de- | self to inconvenience merely to amuse myself tamely. In- mate should not find motive for national and distinctive : z 
claring that I had been invited by an old cousin at Nice] stead of passing for an easy going person I have attained | tastes is not easily to be understood. In fact, however, 3 fo 
and that I must have change of air. a sort of royalty which intoxicates even if it fatigues, Americans have introduced a style of architecture. The , ane 
“ There was a domestic scene, the fatigue coming in wholesomely when I am in danger sensational appeal to effect, and the florid ornamentation e fin 
“*T see what it is,’ said my uncle, the millionaire twice | of over-intoxication. The world may be summed up as a | in domestic structures are purely American. Look at our q far 
told, ‘you want to get married. Well, you shall be mar-| heady beverage or a medium; the bane and antidote are out-of-town villas with their balconies, piazzas, cornices, e bet 
ried |’ side by side. If you do not keep your system and your mouldings and general abundance of decoration, internal fi tic 
“*So be it, I answered; ‘but I must be well married | regimen in equilibrium, you soon go under.” ; and external. They are quite distinct from the cold Eng- thi 
or not at all. I want a half million, my dear uncle, or I [ have no objection to make to the regimen or system of | lish or the formal French styles, and are in process of pre 
don't marry.’ Mile. D’Ortosa. It was all so new to me that I could | rapid adoption in England. ye 
“He gave it up. I laughed and wentaway. Mycousin | scarcely comprehend it. I abstained from remarks, and, THE CHINESE AMERICAN QUESTION, by John ls 
-at Nice is moderately rich and very ambitious of what she | merely seeking to penetrate her meaning, I asked whence Swinton, New York: American News Company, is the we 
calls the honors. She is an old maid, rather narrow-mind- | had come the bad reputation of which she had boasted, as | title of a short pamphlet. Anything from the pen of John 
ed though well-informed. She has always desired to be a | if preterring it. | Swinton is dated attention. It is of importance when whee 
reader or lady of honor about the person of some queen “Oh! that,” said she, “is a second chapter in mylife. I | he says: , she: 
or princess. She is too old now to pretend to these lofty | have only been telling you the first. Before turning over 6 I om opposed to this unlimited influx of Chinese im- ip 
destinies, but she tried to instil into me the ambition—the | I should like to know if you are shocked ?” migrants rs : 
only one as she thinks—suitable to a girl of good family ‘By no means. I will not say that [ like or envy your ey aes opposed to American workingmen surrendering wre 
and no pOtCame. . existence; but we must see through our eyes, and you | the different branches of industry to Chinese operatives, Min 
“ It was an idea, certainly, but I had a better. I pre-| alone can judge if you are really content with yourself in ‘“T am opposed to any such cheap labor as we should ob- use 
tended to accept hers, but I kept my own. I saw at Nice | this great labor of which I don’t see the end.” tain from the Chinese. fro 
many persons of high rank in the different courts of} “Oh! the end. That’sso. You are logical. When “TI am opposed to the movement which has begun at A 
Europe, and I pleased several women, who assisted me in| you know the end you shall judge. That will be chapter | North Adams, and which threatens to increase till the lie 
extendirg the circle of my acquaintance. This often hap-| the third. Let us consider the seeond—why I have such | whole country and all its interests and prospects are pro- wor 
pens through women, and it is very advisable in society | a bad reputationand why I am satisfied to have it so. foundly affected by it. poss 
to render one's self agreeable to the prettier half of the “T have a bad reputation only among people who do not om | om opposed to it on grounds of—1. Race. 2. Industry. Am 
human race, Phen to compromise and injure you, women | know me and who are angry at not being among my | 3. Politics. 4. Morality.” live 
launch and Pulot you. They are tired to death of life, and | friends. Whoever knows me, whoever in particular has On the question of Race we are somewhat astonished at joril 
: my are afraid of ova other. For my part , took my | paid attentions to me, knows that I am invulnerable; but | reading that the Mongolian is a debased type; that the im- 
: position as an individual of independence, with whom | in coming life it is only an infinitely small minority that | migration will be principally of the male sex, and that they 
} there could be no rivalries, I liked men as good comrades | knows one intimately. That's why people who live ‘Te se- | 6 Corie be compelled to netienien from the intermixture oe 
: / or loyal brothers, but [ would net be any one’s property. | clusion are appreciated and defended by the narrow circle | will result inthe growth of a half-breed Chinese-American In 
i | What gave weight to my reso’..1on was that by a chance | in which they move as soon as they step out of their ob- type.” This is, indeed, a compliment to American women. wha 
| neti hla nmr gli berealagre ree Sepa Since inp fob she + ponome ager ts arena rade = 
4 : o. Pa agin »# are judged by the noise | tration of the negro mixed race is the result of white man’s com: 
: ——* My uncle, the speculator, secing me so sought they make, Immediately around one there is certainly alintermixture with colored concubines. The suggestion was 
after in high life, and fearing to be accused of avarice, | select number who yalue you, but those who see you pass | now offered is most offensive and little less than disgust- men 
talked of adopting me, and begged me to accept in the | by when you pass across their path will cry out that you are | ing. New 
MACON MHC A VOry fair allowance on condition that I would | crushing them and will demand your head. They insist On the labor competition Mr. Swinton gives us the ex- mthibe 
come occasionally and reside with him. on knowing where you are going, on following you and | ample of coolies in Havana, who herd in communities, a3 th 
My cousin at Nice, who was really a good woman | borrowing your wings. They cannot have them so they | and feeding on the coarsest and cheapest food, are formi. be ti 
and ators me, insisted on defraying : part of my| will pluck you alive. I don’t want to begin a lawsuit | dable opponents to Cuban labor. What isth is but coolie “on 
toilet ae. at ™ and twenty I was mistress of fifty | with busy-bodies and scandal-mongers, It wouid be so against negro? If the coolie contract system be not intro ae 
ome wont east slag pik in which ergs ms besides : don’t enn id them. 1 know duced into the United States, and only free Chinese abou 
5 ; ade of it. I} that you cannot appear on the stage without delivering labor can immigrate, the danger of influx is limited to the may 
have no house, not sidaee a room that I can call my Own; yourself over to the judgment of the mob, @ portiori. You intelligent Chinese who, out of their scanty micas Cal Sout 
people will not permit it. I am in constant command in| cannot be a star in the world’s drama without being ciriti- scrape Up an almost fabulous sum to spend on a long sea raisi 
the winter season of the capitals, or in the summer at the | cized and even maligned sometimes innocently by the voyage to an unknown land, and what real prospect is there thou 
a sclaeegpen-; peases. masses. How could it be otherwise? The masses must | of our being overrun and swamped by a tide of yellow the 
From one end of Europe to the other there are salons| hate or worship. They hiss or applaud—carry you in tri- | miserables who will work for nothing and live upon weay 
which call me, mansions that dream of me, and parties | umph or drag youin thekennel. Judging everything, they | refuse ? : the g 
waiting for me. I have no traveling expenses. I am | know nothing and have a fresh /étiche every morning. The political ground of Mr. Swinton’s opposition is as Unio 
known to be comparatively poor, so they accompany me, |} How could I escape these affections and these disdains unflattering to our institutions as his race argument was é maey 
send for me and carry me off. I spend no money, except | more than the highest persons of history? The higher one | to our women. He says: “ Under existing circumstances $ canng 
on my toilet, and upon that I lavish my taste, for my | goes the further one shines. The more one shines the our Republican nuked is severely tried. We have tainted 4 "a 
beauty and elegance repay all these attentions. [ am the} more one dazzles those who don’t see well, and the multi- | hordes, vast and douse. in our great cities. We have four ey 
life of Soplety ; I make no boast of it. You must have | tude never do see well. So I have a bad reputation be- | millions of negroes, the product of slavery. We have Unite 
heard it said, yourself. [am what | have chosen to be, | cause I have a reputation, and as I wish to have one I must priest-ridden, hide-bound masses of one sort or another. been 
an ornament of the Snet classe star * the first magni- | be satisfied if it is bad. We have a fearful amount of corruption and demagogism.” “one 
tude—and I arrange that no one can fill my place, It is * At the beginning I was a good deal troubled about cal- | [sg this what the Republic has come to‘ Are we so rotten mech 
easy enough. The twinkling stars which would outshine | umny. It was unexpected to me. I accepted all the | at heart, are our foundations so unstable that a few thou- socia 
me soon encounter male planets, which absorb or crusi: | homage that came to me, with the certainty that my co- | sands of Chinese will precipitate us into a ruin from which oven 
them for me, Iam never obscured, and I pursue the eyen | quettishness of heart would make friends as soon as it was ‘asia is no redemption ? ligion 
eqeor OF aay Way: seen that there was no woman coquetry inme, I had The whole question reduces itself to one of probability any 
I am not foolish ; I attach no importance to false bene- | reckoned without the passions [ have inspired, and which | how many Chinese are likely to come? ") = 
fits of the world. I have no diamonds; a single woman | ave been much more ardent and more enduring than I Nothing is more impracticable than to endeavor to op- — 
don’t require them, and I don't care to gain them at the | thought possible. I did know that the vanity of possess- pose common sense to public prejudice, The whole body wn 
cost of marriage or intrigue. With rich materials and es the pte 2 cages Pe romped than that of possessing of American workmen have become suddenly inflamed by vet it 
: ste 7 nee ave ’ , lec ‘ 
costly lace I om get up a style that eclipses every one, and saben Sed aia ‘fed Bsn hte friendship. an attempt on the part of employers to substitute one kind schol. 
I pass for a woman who makes the best of herself, and 1] But I have also met absurd idiots who have never par- | of labor for another. If the question were fairly argued Unite 
spend only half my income in maintaining my reputation : doned me for resisting them, and who have accused me of | on its real grounds it would assume this aspect: If em exten 
the rest I give away to servants and to the poor, These rendering them mad that I might then administer to them ployers and emyloyees cannot agree has the employer the The 1 
two classes of pensioners are useful to me in paying the snes: 3 ons ere no — Bing eet tee, 2 right to seek employees where he can find them ¢ All the a turies 
ootmen in the houses where 1 go, I am better served Sfp a seceneen:) | 2 rest is outside the issue. If the Crispins fall out with Mr. ie _ 
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Sampson has Mr. Sampson the right, by their rules, to 
import even white labor to take the place of the recusants ? 
Would the Crispins tolerate a shipload of Belgians or Por- 
tuguese ?¢ 

We are surprised at such a begging of the question by 
30 able a writer as Mr. Swinton, and at his acquiescence in 
the cheap claptrap put forward by the cleons who angle 
for popular approval. 

THE PIONEER, San Francisco, conducted by Emily 
Pitts Stevens, is one of the best of our Western papers. 
It has reached its thirty-second number and gives evidence 
of special ability in all departments that go to make up a 
valuable paper. The number before us contains several 
articles that indicate a thorough understanding of the re- 
quirements of the times, as connected with the solution of 
the woman problem. It requires something more than 
noise, fuss and assertion to convince the holders of privi- 
leges that they should, in justice to themselves, grant them 
to others. In this work the Pioneer will render efficient 
service, Success to it and to all co-laborers. 
SUBURBAN Homes For Criry Bustness MEN is a neat 
little pamphlet, setting forth the advantages of residences 
along the line of the Erie Railroad, and giving suggestions 
for their construction. We are perpetually insisting on the 
superiority of country air and country life over the close con- 
finement and cramped movements of city, especially for 
family men. Workingmen and their families might also 
better themselves. The difficulty for them is in commutation 
tickets or high daily fares. Mr. Fisk, who is alive to every- 
thing, would do well by introducing mechanics’ trains, and 
promoting suburban mechanics’ homes. The pamphlet before 
us is by George L. Cathin, compiled by Wm. Yorke At Lee. 
Why Mr. Yorke should give his residence as well as his name 
on the title page, is not quite clear. 

GREAT TRANS-CONTINENTAL New 
york: George K. Croffutt & Co., with a frontispiece of the 
Pullman Palace Car, and a magnum of champagne (golden 
seal) in the foreground, as a tempting bait to thirsty tourists 
in this thirst-creating weather. We learn from this guide all 
the statistical details of the Pacific Railroad, whom to know, 


Tovriser’s Grime 


& tity, 


what to see, whom and what to avoid, and all particulars of 


local, personal and general interest along the line. It is 
useful information neatly got up, and ought to meet patronage 
from the sight-seeing and busiriess traveler. 

Artuup’s Home MaGazinE For Juty, among some 
light sketchy productions, contains a good article on 
woman’s work and woman’s wages, in waich the actual im- 
possibility, to say nothing of the inexpediency, of tying the 


American woman down to domestic service as her means of 


livelihood or profitable occupation is demonstrated. The ma- 


jority of the articles are written by female contributors. 


PRADO 


THE POWER OF 


HOME EMIGRATION. 


In our article of last week, opening up a chapter some- 
what preguant with new thoughts touching on our nation_ 
al character, and in one way showing how the world is be 
coming Americanized, brief, but by no means full, mention 
was made of the power of home emigration, as a new ele- 
ment of national growth and strength. No writers for the 
Newspaper Press of America ever bave, and probably none 
ever will, says as much about this “ growth and strength ” 
a3 the subject fairly merits. To be fully exhausted, it should 
be treated on in the book form; but then it would hardly 
reach the masses, and the people who ought to be most 
thoroughly informed about this great agency in the up 
building of our national edifice would still know but little 
about it. Simplify the expression, and “ home emigration ” 
may be said tou mean this: Fathers North and children 
South; mothers East and sons West, all building homes, 

aising families, tilling and toiling for each other, and all, 
though thousands of miles apart, standing as sentinels upon 
the watch towers of the pation, and most industrious! 
weaving ties of peace, harmony, wealth and strength ini» 
the great iron net-work of democracy that constitutes the 
Union of the States, and thus makes us a nation, “ one and 
inseparable.” Now, that in a few words is just what home 
emigration means, about which one or more brief paragraphs 
may yet be written in these columns. 

To be candid with ourselves, and yet not over boastful 
that is exactly what home emigration has done in the 
United States, and without this agency we never could have 
been what the sage of Marshfield said he would have us, 
“one and inseparable.” This ayency first created the 
mechanism of American society, and both financially and 
socially has always controlled it. More than this: it has 
even out of its own nostrils breathed the breath of a re- 
ligious independence into every man’s religion, so that to- 
day Christianity itself feels most sensibly (even Rome feels 
it) the intlueuce that the social and political affairs of this 
nation are exercising on the religious opinion of the world. 

But for all this its work is not yet done, not half done, 
and in one sense hardly began. Our map even is not made, 
yet it is always making, and every succeeding generation of 
scholars have additional geography to learn about the 
United States of America, Now this is not so to any great 
extent with the maps of other countries and continents. 
The map of Asia is to-day almost exactly what it was cen- 
turies ago, and children for five-and-twenty generations 


have been taught the same geography, answered 








the same _ stereotyped questions, and had _ their 
prettty school books illustrated with the same old cuts 
of harnessed elephants, kneeling camels, huge umbrellas, 
mammoth fans, galling neck-yokes, tinsel trumpets, rude 
tents for habitations, and raw hides for raiment. The an- 
swers that were given a hundred years ago may still be fur- 
nished to all atlas questions about principal towns and 
cities, staple products, fruits, etc. The same old countries 
are there yet—no change, and no progress even worthy of 
a passing notice. Painted in red, yellow and blue, our 
school children, just as their grand parents did, will find 
C ‘na and Siberia, Hindostan and Siam, Aman and Bur- 
» , Arabia aud Persia, Turkey and Tartary, with their 
immense areas and populations, 

It is also the sume with Africa, no change, save the recent 
progress made in the transplant ng of 
American ideas, American methods and American laws. In 


Liberia, through 


her immense forests of widespread mimosas, you may still 
trace the footpaths ot patriarchial lions and elephants in 
hey of the new-made roads of the pioneer, and tbe iron 
thoronghfares of the capitalist that peuetrate the Western 
wilds of America, and over which the subtle lightning is 
even made to whisper the commercial intelligence of one 
ocean to another. 


And again is not all this nearly, if not quite true, of that 


most ancient chart of civilization, the maps of Europe? | 


Save a few changes made by armies and navies in their 
struggles for Empire, but not for progress, we fiud the 
boundaries of her kingdoms, cities and commercial centres, 
fixed and permanent, and as well known to scholars in 


geography as her inland seas and mountain chains. What 
was once a country is virtually the same country; what 


was once a city is virtually the same city, and what was 
once a town is still circumscribed within the same 
varrow limits. In the true American sense of the word, no 


progress has been made in Europe though the agency of | 


what has eome to be the great corner-stone ot national 
growth—emigration—building hereastate and there a city, 
with new centres of commerce, new domains of agriculture, 
new magnets of industry, 
world nearly every year. Still Europe has ever been pro- 
gressive in her sense of the word, but not in the American’s 
true, heroic sense. She has greatly enlarged our laborato- 
ries of science, augmented our volumes of learning and 
added largely to the moral agencies of civilization. Her 
kingdoms and empires are crowded with the history of ages, 
giving records of civil and political events of the first mag- 
nitude and importance. Yet, as it seems to a live American, 
her people have used all this bistory as if it were of no 
more importance or vorth to mankind than a cabinet of old 
machinery, which has done its work and been thrown aside. 
That is about the whole story, and the American statesman, 


who is as well tniormed as he ought to be, will not be 


——— eee 
as 





SOME FACTS ABOUT THE NEW YORK FOUND- 


In Protestant England there are no legally authorized 
Foundling Asylums. The only institution in the kingdom, 
which approaches that character, is one in London, which 
was founded in the seventeenth century, and suppressed in 
1760 by a legal modification which converted it into an 
“ Asylum for illegitimate children whose mothers are known.” 
As such, it exists at the present day. What 
quence? Simply that crime is hidden, not prevented. 

The late ‘“ Baby-Farming Horror,” as revealed in the story 
of Mrs. Margaret Waters, alias Wilkes, Hurley, Waliers, 
Ellis, Oliver, Blackburn and Fort, now on trial for the mur- 
der of forty infants, before the Lambeth Police Court, is aa 
abundant proof of this assertion. 


is the conse- 


That this same “ Horror” 
has been extensively practised in New York, is a well-known 
fact, and that in a great measure it is falling into desuetude 
since the establishment of the New York Foundling Asylum 
is also well known. In all monogamous society illegitimacy 
is found to exist to a greater or less degree according to its 
age; and Foundling Asylums have been acknowledged the 
surest and humanest provision for the illegitimate. Yet en- 
lightened New York, through its Press, its sorosis, and its 


Universal Suffrage Society discussed the matter, passed res- 





| 


such as America gives to the | ' 


ee 


olutions concerning it, deplored while acknowledging the 
necessity for such an institution, yet did nothing until 
Mother Jerome Ely, the Superior of the Sisters of Charity, 
took the matter in hand. 

The frequency with which young infants were left at the 
doors of the institution of the Sisters, scattered all over the 
city, plainly indicated that the duty was expected of them. 
Last October, Sister Irene, then principal of the Academy of 
St. Peter's, in Barclay Street, received the mandate from the 
Mother House at Mount St. Vincent to commence operations 
by opening a house, in some central position in the city, for 
the reception of foundlings. By the Ist of November the 
injunction had been obeyed to the letter, and before that 
day several little wailing babies were in the arms of the 
ters. Thirty children had been received before the ex- 
vation of one month, and the reception has been regularly 
on the increase until now, at the end of eight months, there 
are over eight hundred in the establishment, or rather 
under the direction of the institution. Of course, the house 
in Twelfth street, a four-story dwelling, could not accom- 
modate all the children. At first all over a certain number 
retained in the house were put out to nurse under the super- 
vision, and subject to the constant visits, of the Sisters and 


a committee of ladies, wives of our first citizens, who seemed 


i 


ashamed to say that the admission of a new State into this | 


great Union of States, created through our wouderful agen- 
cies of both home and 
greater magnitude in the world of commerce and along the 
opening avenues of civilization than anything that ever 
occurs among the powers and principalities of Europe in 


times of peace. If this is not so, will some statesman show 


foreign emigration, is an erent of 


to take the deepest interest in the affairs of the institution. 

From the day of its opening the intensest interest, curios- 
ity and sympathy on the subject, seemed to pervade all 
classes of society. Two associations—one composed of la- 
dies, another of gentlemen—came promptly to its aid. Mrs. 


R. B. Connolly, a Protestant lady of great wealth and influ- 


-ence, gave the first hundr d-dollar donation to the cause. 


i 


us upon the charts of the Old World any evidences o: pro- | 


gress and development equal to the growth of such States 
as Ohio, Illinois and California. Where, it may fairly be 
asked, upon the face of the earth, has political powers, com- 
mercial and agricultural wealth, social and ecclesiastical 
influence, accumulated so speedily and so largely ? 
you find its equal in the North of Europe, in Russia, 


where the winter and soil and climate are almost a counter- 
part of our own Northwest. Certainly there is no such 
yrowth there. Where can you find it in the middle climes 
of Germany, the South of France, in Switzerland and Italy, 
where the winter is estimated in weeks instead of months, 
and where cultivation will bring forth almost anything that 
the earth ever produced. No, there “ no such growth or 
development there, and if not there, its equal is not to be 
found upon Eastern maps. 


Now all this can hardly be termed boasting, for certainly 
intelligent Europeans will never attempt to dispute the 
statements here made, as they contain only truth that 
their own people have freely scattered along the oceanic 
streams of Europe, even as America’s sons have along the 
valley of our Father of Waters, and even to-day the king- 
doms and states of Europe are not only largely but perma- 


nently represented in the cities and commercial valleys of | bumbler classes 


America. Ifthe reports embraced in our old censns arith- 
metic be correct, then the German States alone have sent to 
this country over sixty inbabitants for every square mile of 
the Germanic Confederacy, while the instalment from Ire- 


land has been over three bundred for every square mile of 


te Emerald Isle. 


In estimating the growth and progress of a country like 


Can | 


Since then she has collected sixteen thousand dollars for it, 


| setting a noble example to women of society as to one man- 


ner in which they can use their social influence. The press 
has been unanimous in its laudations of the institution, one 
paper actually giving week'y reports from “ The Home of 
the Babies,” which were eagerly circulated by the country 
papers for the entertainment of their readers. Government 
took the matter in band, and a grant of a city square, 
bounded by Lexington and Fourth avenues, Sixty-eighth 
and Sixty-ninth streets, was conferred for the building of a 


suitable “* Maison des Enfans Trouvés,”’ and as soon as one 
Sweeden, Poland or the more Northern States of Germany, | 


hundred thousand dollars are raised by the trustees of the 


institution, for the erection of a suitable building, the State 


baby” does not come in. 


Legislature is pledged to give one hundred thousand more. 

Latterly, the children who have heretofore been placed 
ont to nurse have been sent to a large and commodious 
wooden building in Westchester County, under the charge 
of competent nurses, and directed by a large corps of the 
Sisters. It is needless to add that this establishment is sim- 
ply a branch of the Twelfth street house, and both are un- 
der medical direction and municipal inspection. The houses 
are open to the public at all times, but certain days have, 
by social etiquette, been established as “ visiting days.” 
The visitors who come on those days are of every rank in 
life, and not a few of the unhappy mothers may be detected 
in the throng, betraying their relationship by their ill-dis- 
guised emotion and furtive search for their own forsaken 
babies. 

The mothers of the children are far from being all of the 
Scarcely a night passes that a “ carriage 
The Sister who is on watch de- 
tects some well-known liveries at times before the door at 
midnight. Strange to say, these “ 
rarely accompanied with any donation to the institution. 


carriage babies ” are very 


| Unhallowed passion hardens the heart and does not dispose 


this, a few statistics like these, if only approximately cor- | 


rect, are of equal importance and significance with the ele- 
gant ideas of the philosophical student or the ornate read- 


ings of the learned in art and science, for they ren_ind us of 


new homes, new farms, new cities, new States, new centres 
of commerce and civilization, where the people manufacture 
such ideas as they may demand for the exigencies cf com- 
But back of all this 
there is a plain history, which, without breaking the thread 
of our argument, may very properly be woven in with such 
thoughts as we may venture to introduce in another article 


merce, politics, morals and philosophy 


the hand to alms-giving. These are the babies who, perbaps, 
have gone to the “ Baby Farmer,” or a quicker, surer biding- 
place for shame. Not untrequentiy a sharp wail breaks 
from the basket io the vestibule, and when the feeble waif 
of humanity is brought into the reception-room, marks of 
violence on its little body, a broken arm or rib, a frightful 
bruise on the head, tells the tale that murder bad been ar- 


rested, how, nove but the actors in the terrible drama of 


passion may tell, 
We 


them well, 


Facts speak louder than opinions or com- 
stated Let 


He or she is one of the units in the greit nu- 


ments. have facts. each reader ponder 


meration table of our population that must cast a shadow 
or throw a beam of light upon the dial of the future. 
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SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


— 


The hallot for women ? As they 


are mentally and physically the equals of men, why should 


Most assuredly, yes. 


they not be so politically? The question answers itself. 
That answer embraces the fact that women, although but 
the mental and physical equals of men, are also their moral 
superiors. The cynical skepticism born of cliques and clubs 
and smoking-rooms may have a word here, but the teach- 
ings of experience light our judgment and confirm our 
faith. 
discrimination 
now overrun the land ; 
If they are really inferior, why do men hesitate to permit 


White women are certainly as capable of exercising 
as are the negro and heathen voters who 
and they are fully as intelligent. 


the self-deluded creatures to work their own ruin by sig- 
nal proofs of that lack of knowledge which is suspected 
in their cases only ? 

We are continually hearing fine speeches about justice 
and the necessary purification of the ballot. Now this is 


allsham. If one part of creation were really anxious to be 


just to the other part, they would commence their praise- 


worthy work without loss of time. The pretended fear of 
wives and daughters being used as mere tools in the hands 
of designing men, is a silly argument which does not even 
rise to the dignity of an excuse. Women are not neces- 
sarily obliged to accept the views of certain men as the 
guiding principles of their lives. They are quite capable 
of forming opinions, and doubtless could maintain them 
publicly, and that, too, without outraging any of the 
decencies of humanity or civilization. They need pursue 
none of those courses which brand some of our greatest 
men with indelible infamy. Their follies need never de- 
generate into vices, and there should be no reason why 
their moral tone must necessarily become so lowered and 
degraded as to disgust their fellow-beings. By persevering 
unselfishness and devotion they might accomplish their 
great mission of regeneration. There could never be any 
necessity for them to encourage license and disorder by 
making of themselves but poor copies of very bad origi- 
nals, 

We are fully aware that this subject of female suffrage 
is not quite new, but it never lacks interest and can lose 
nothing in importance by being seriously discussed, Even 
the most prejudiced must admit that this claim is strongly 
defined and has been ably advocated. Its advancement is 
not prompted by a desire for the triumph of any particu- 
lar political party, but simply as a means of elevating 
women and of immeasurably improving their condition, 
It remains then for the pioneers in reform to crown the 
edifice of political liberty by according to the importunate 
ones those social rights and the legal status which they 
claim. 

Having conscientiously considered the desirability of 
feminine voters, let men at once inaugurate the revolution 
so earnestly demanded. It can but be productive of good 
results. 

- ° 
PREJUDICE vs, JUSTICE, 
It is but the old story so oft repeated, that those who 


devotion to vo out into the 


have the hardihood and o 
world the representatives and advocates of convictions of 
right, are met, not by reason and common sense, nor 
yet by any plea of impropriety as to time and place, but 
by wholesale denunciation, or such sweeping accusations 
as are believed to be sufficient to overwhelm all except such 
souls as alone undertake these steps. Probably most who 
thus attempt what, to the initiated, appear impossibilities, 
are not at first conscious of the storms they must encounter, 
and step boldly forth with no preparations to battle 
against its fury, nor protect themselves from being swept 
hurriedly away by its ruthless torrents. More especially is 
this true when any appearas the advocate of what, if trium- 
phant, shall interfere with some time-honored institution, 
custom, privilege or creed. During all the past this has 
Even Christ himself was vil- 
Unfortu- 


not the possessors of that ready wisdom 


been continually exemplified, 
ified for eating 
nately all are 


with * publicans and sinners.” 


that can retort that “he that is without sin among you 
Still more unfortunate is it for the 


** 


cast the first stone. 
present that the accusing multitude, if so rebuked in these 
times, would not retire from the presence of the judge 
covered with shame for its unwarrantable usurpation of 
the right of accusation, though as fully convicted as the 
Jews of old were. They do not realize that, though not 
defiled by the exact sin it accuses their would-be victims 
of, that they have others still more damning or contempt- 
ible, of which they stand convicted before their God. 

[t were well for all who have any desire to lay claim to 


progressive ideas or to Christian precepts, to examine well | 


themselves to see if they have not a * beam ” in their own 
eyes before attempting to cast out the “ mote” they think 
to have discovered in their neighbor's. Little does the 
reckless asserter of scandalous reports know what he does, 


when he bandies a name upon his lips with such connec- 


tions as would traduce purity itself. and throw a mantle of | 


distrust over all its actions, When driven to his authority 





| of escape. 


pear before the bar of Divine Justice. 








it often eludes him, and he is fain to declare he must have 
dreamed it. But he has repeated the curse to thoughless 
ears, and these have spread it among the eager crowd, and 
thus it comes that those who have endeavored to live the 
principles that have developed in their souls are adrift 
upon the waves of society, bereft of all the necessary means 
to gain the port desired. 

Thus are the pioneers in the cause of a common equality 
met by those who certainly are not their superiors in any 
way, except in their knowledge of, and as participators in, 
the vice and immorality of the times, All of the members 
of this class of opposers are possessed of colored glasses, 
through which they view the presumptious petitioners, Of 
course they are all *‘ black * in some sense, and are straight- 
way thus proclaimed. Do they ever meet the petitions 
presented with answering reason? Oh! they have no 
reasons to offer, and therefore must resort to the only line 
of reasoning the blockhead and the blackguard have—to 
denunciation, crimination and bombastic display of self- 
importance, thus endeavoring to crush their petitioners out 
“What!” they 
ridiculous ! absurd! 
Equal to us, who have these many long years held you in 
complete subjection ? 


by the very weight of their displeasure. 
say, “ you equal to us? preposterous ! 
The presumption of your claim is 
too barefaced to allow us to think it is made in sincerity, 
and the best you can do is to get you back to your wash- 
tubs and needles before the compassion we now have for 
your imbecility is turned into vinegar by your persistence. 
Get you away before we are forced to call our lackeys, who 
are our equals, to “* put you out,” for out we are determined 
you shall go. Wealready have to share our rights with too 
many. Foreigners who come to us from abroad with the de- 
termination to become citizens, we cannot keep in a condi- 
tion to do our bidding. ‘The negro we are torced to vote 
with, do jury duty with, sit in the Halls of Congress with. 
Wecannot divide our spoils anew with you, for to do so is 
What- 
ever your claims may be, whatever of justice they may be 


to take the larger half of all we have remaining. 


founded on, whatever of argument you may support them 
by, we will not consider them. If there are those among 
us so weak and foolish as to entertain your demands, and 
bring them before us, and thus compel us into action upon 
them, why, we must perforce vote you Nay, and decide the 
matter at once, for it is useless to waste time in listening 
to arguments, when we are determined not to be convinced.” 

This course is the only one that can be followed by those 
who, having power, are determined not to part with it. 
As for arguments, there are none to offer. The same line 
of opposition is practised regarding position in all matters 
heretofore held exclusively by the “ Lords of Creation.” If 
any innovations are attempted upon preoccupied grounds, 
straightway the forces are combined to expel the invader. 
are at- 
tempted; and money even, which they all part with so 


All manner of practices known to the “sharps” 
unwillingly, is freely offered, if some one will only ‘** make 
up” something that will effectually extinguish them. Fail- 
ing in everything else, schemes are planned to work upon 
the points of weakness that it has been discovered they 
possess, and their own sex is played against them to en- 


' tangle them in some net set to catch them, or to lead them 


into some quagmire in which they shall sink beyond hope 
Most put your 
talents to most worthy uses. Hlow sweet must your dreams 
The time will most surely come 


honorable opponents, you 
be when you are so just. 
when your hypocracy will be unmasked, and you be made 
to appear before the bar of public opinion as you now ap- 
Public opinion is 
not entirely unregenerate, and wofully will you repent it 
if you rely fully upon it for your continuous justification 
It may justify you to-day, but beware, lest to-morrow it 
shall reverse its decision and condemn you for the preju- 
diced usurper of rights of sex you really are. We ask every 
conscientious man to be more just, and not to wait the time 
when he must be. Hear our demands; listen to our argu- 
ments; treat our attempts to maintain a womanly inde- 
pendence in the same spirit they are made; and permit us 
to think that we at least have the right to support our- 
selves, if we do not all choose to make use of it. Do away 
with your unwarrantable prejudices, and extend us the 
right hand of fellowship, the same as you do to many 
whom we believe to be far less worthy of it than we are, 
We do not ask favor. We only desire justice, and that 
equality of privilege which is due us from the equality of 
interest we have in the results to flow from its possession, 
~~~ 

is Nor UNDEVELOPED Man.”—We all know 
No one ever suspected such a thing, 


* WoMAN 
as much, Women 
who desire manly educations and pursuits are not seek- 
ing to be developed into men but into better women— 
more worthy, more capable of doing any work which 
there may be for them to put their hands to in the world. 
They will never fail to accomplish whatever they may at- 


tempt in a right spirit. Nor will they ever succeed in 


things for which they are really unfitted, and we must all 


admit that success in any course, 1s a sufficient argument 
to prove capacity for engaging in it. The fact is, no one 
can divine yet what a properly educated woman may not 
do, so any prophecy about the matter is peculiarly unsafe, 


SLANDERS AND REFUTATIONS. 


We have been, in our novel position as women struggling 
to the front, the subjects of whole inky oceans of abuse and 
slanders, and on the other hand of no little laudation, some 
of which was doubtless partial and unmerited. Our course 
has been hitherto to ignore both the slanders and the praise, 
and to go on in our way rejoicing. We bide our time, and 
the time may come when we shall fee! it proper to speak, 
and to say a good deal of ourselves and our career. Then 
those who are so anxious to know or imagine something to 
our credit or discredit can have the plain unvarnished tale 
at their service. 

Meantime, as we have said, we have chosen to keep quiet, 
alike through praise and blame; but every rule has its ex- 
ceptions. 

The remarks in the following letter, which speaks for it- 
self, are so personal that it would not have occurred to us as 
fitting or possible to trausfer them to our own columns, and 
we should bave treated them with the same neglect with 
which we have treated much else favorable and unfavorable 
that has been said of us. But, to our surprise, several of 
our friends and best advisers have insisted that simple jus- 
tice requires, when a specific aspersion has been given to 
the public, that the most extensive publicity possible should 
be given to the refutation. We were urged, in other words, 
to publish the tollowing communication from Count 
Joannes, and our own adverse opinions were overcome by 
the urgency. 

So, veiling our faces, we permit the Count to have his say, 
for a moment, as if we were absent. 


LETTER FROM COUNT JOANNES—MADAME MATILDA HERON, 
JUDGE DOWLING, MRS. VICTORIA WOODHULL, MRS. TENNIE 
CLAFLIN, EDITHA OF BAVARIA, VICTORIA OF MANHATTAN, 
ETC. 

To the Ediior of ihe Telegram : 

My serious attention has been called to an alleged letter 
of mine in the Telegram of June 29, headed “‘ Princess Editha 
and the Count Joannes,” and signed ‘‘ Cousin George ;” and 
your editorial reads that I had sent that letter to a daily 
contemporary and it was published. 

Shakspeare says, in effect: “A brother, being born in 
wedlock, is legitimate ; andif the mother played false during 
her busband’s absence that is a hazard all men run who 
marry wives,” 

Thence in martial life a husband must “ father” children 
not his own; but in literary life an author should not be 
made to father typical offspring, except those created in the 
matrix of his own brain—like Minerva, Child of Memory, in 
the brain of Jupiter! 

I generally peruse the Telegram, it being //leraldic, intel- 
ligent, witty and readable; but on the 29th ult., by accident 
I did not. But I have now read the alleged “ Letter’ which 
your journal states is from my pen, while in the Herald it is 
published withont that statement, and signed, as in the 
Telegram, *‘ Cousin George.” 

Now, it is my rule, and has been for years, since the pub- 
lication in the New York Hera/d of four colamns from my 
pen on January 23, 1859, “The Terrible Voyage of the Ful- 
ton,” to the *‘ Defence of Lord Byron and Sister,” and to all 
my ‘“ Letters” in the Herald, Sun, Express, Poit, News, ete., 
to fearlessly sign my name, as to this “ Letter;” and I here- 
by deuy that I wrote the communication of June 29th ult. 
I have been wrongfully censured as its supposed au- 
thor; and I do not wonder that Madame Matilda Heron 
Steepel was offended by my apparent reflection upon her ve- 
racity, because I have the ose of that lady’s acquaint- 
ance, and am one of the admirers of her proverbial talent, 
and know that her very impulsive nature would prevent 
untruth; for she could do no evil by design, nor good by 
mere accident, because her benevolence and truthfulness, 
like her twin eyes of intellect, are her own, from Nature. 

My friend Judge Dowlivg must also bave been surprised 
by the alleged letter trom my pen: and, brother Editor, the 
fact is,‘ Cousin seorge,” whoever he is, has * cousined” 
you and all of us. This denial on my part might be deemed 
sufficient: but a graceful duty isdue tothe lady mostly in- 
jured and aggrieved by the more than suggestive attack 
upon her, viz., Mrs. Victoria Woodbull, and who had a right 
to be indignant against me,a stranger to her, tor thatal- 
leged ctmmunication. An esteemed friend brought it to my 
notice, and, also, the tempest it had created in the oraius of 
intellect—the more sensitive from tbe fact that ladies were 
the indignant parties. This friend introduced me to Mrs. 
Victoria Woodbull, at her office in Broad Street. At once I 
denied that the letter emanated from my pen, and affirmed 
that I was sure that the editor of the Telegram would publish 
one, truly by me, upon the subject; and thus peace of mind 
was restored 

Conversation followed for more than an hour; and upon 
various mental subjects. It is not often in my conversations 
with the fair sex that I am compelled to unlock the armory 
of my intellect for weapons to sustain a mental friendly 
combat. 1 have seen much of the world, and have con- 
versed with the mightiest of our race, proud men as we are ; 
but it was only on this and a subsequent interview with 
Mrs. Victoria Woodhull, and upon reading her writings in 
the New York Herald, and her editorials in her own news- 
paper, that I would say that I had conversed with a woman 
(1 use the word in the Roman sense) who has no intellectual 
superior in this country, and scarce an equal, either in 
practical mental powers, by pen or speech, conjoined with 
a fervent and honcst enthusiasm—a gift of God—to enforce 
beneficia! truths into the dull brains of clod-headed human- 
ity. Miss Tennie Claflin have not seen, but I bear that 
she equals her sister. 
our city sbould be proud of their new associates, unless they 
confess inferiority to them. There is a Victoria upon the 
throne of England; but 1s that nation badly governed be- 
cause a woman wields the scepter? We have now here a 
Victoria of queenly mental power, conjoined with a cc-equal 
sister, seekiug to elevate the dignity of woman by self-sup- 
porting talent, and who dare combat and conquer in wars 
literary and financial. 


Enthroned upon the monetary cbairs of state 
Where wealthy merchant princes most do congregate. 


Yours, respectfully, 
GEORGE, THE COUNT JOANNES 
No. 106 BROADWAY, NEW YorK, July 9, 1570 
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LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


—— 


It is a mistaken notion that the interests of labor and capi- 
tal are in any way antagonistic to each other. This fallacy 
has, however, taken such hold upon the minds of the repre- 


“ - - 


sentatives of both these interests, that it is engendering a 
spirit of bitterness which, it is to be feared, will grow into as 
fierce a character as it did against slavery. It is always 
hard to produce any argument that will convince this spirit. 
If convinced, the spirit of opposition will not be calmed, and 
obstinacy, assuming the place of all sentiment, compels the 
individual to remain rebellious. 

It is most true that there could be no capital unless labor 
first existed. This stamps labor as of the greater importance. 
Let a person be cast upon a fertile island without pecuniary 
means, and he will live by labor from its fertility ; but let him 
fall upon an utterly barren and sterile land, and all the mil- 
lions of a Rothschild would not insure his existence. So:it 
is everywhere, and under all circumstances, to a greater or 
less extent. Labor can exist—though not flourish-—without 
capital; but capital cannot exist entirely divorced from labor. 
Being dependent upon it for primary existence, it must ever 
remain in the state of semi-importance. 

The capitalist is the more unreasonable of the two in the 
position he assumes. He continues to apply all his energies 
to the acquisition of wealth, utterly regardless, in most Cases, 
of any idea of justice to what has given it tohim. The general 
practice is—and this is the true test, for whatever is of gen- 
eral appheation must be covered by some underlying princi- 
ple of right—when capital requires any given thing done 
which it is obliged to apply to labor to accomplish, it 
must give one-ialf interest in the venture to enlist its co- 
operation. This is true regarding nearly all speculative pur- 
suits, and always, when there is an actual necessity for either 
to apply to the other forfaid to carry out its desires, this rule 
of agreement obtains. This forms one of the most conclu- 
sive arguments by which to demonstrate the true reijations of 
labor and capital, and should be made the basis of all co- 
operation. 

It is not for the best interests of the wealthy to become 
still more so at the expense of poverty to those under them. 
On the contrary, it is their true interest to render fullest jus- 
tice and strictest equality to the demands of labor, to be de- 
termined by the principles that shall promote the most gen- 
eral good. It is the greatest mistake of the age—it has been 
the greatest mistake of all ages—to suppose that individual 
benefit must accrue from the acquisition of wealth at the ex- 
pense or sacrifice of any general principle of justice. It is 
also a great mistake for labor to array itself in opposition to 
wealth, and to form combinations to control it. It is too late 
in the ages for these kinds of arguments to convince. They 
can only end in producing still more injustice and distance 
between the two interests, which distance will be filled by 
rankling bitterness and contemptuous insinuation. An ap- 
proach of the two interests is what is desired—an assimila- 
tion of them, so that the same end shall be best for all. 

It may be laid down as an unanswerable proposition that 
there can be no general happiness, peace or comfort among 
a people so long as the principles society is built upon tend 
to promote unequal distributions of the products of labor ; 
and this brings us to the consideration of the remedy. It is 
to reconstruct society upon such principles as shall tend to 
promote complete unity, harmony and equality among its 
various classes. To accomplish this it should be the special 
aim of every one possessed of wisdom enough to compre- 
hend a common logical proposition to endeavor to bring 
about this equality by diffusing, in all possible ways, among 
both classes, the deductions of it. Let the various produc- 
ing and exchanging classes exist as they do, but let their re- 
lations be governed by such rule of law as shall render them 
equal, both as to caste and to the benefits to be derived from 
an equal interest in the common cause of the brotherhood of 
mankind. 

ne iin ne See Oe 
CO-OPERATIVE STORES IN LONDON, 

Something in the economic condition of the London retail 
trade must be, we conceive, tundamentally wrong that per- 
mits the co-operative business of the Civil Service to strike 
the deep roots it has. The Government officers have two 
separate co-operative establishments, one with its principal 
depot in the city, the other with its headquarters in the Hay- 
market. The City business, we believe, is the larger. It is of 
the West-end competition of the shopkeeper, however, that 
we are about to give some account. The balance-sheet for 
the fourth year of the Civil Service Co-operative Society has 
just been circulated among the shareholders, and the progress 
is easily marked by comparing the principal items ot that 
year with those of the twelve months which preceded it. 

During the year ended with April 23, 1869, the money paid 
across the counter—no credit whatever is given—was 
£128,000; the corresponing items this year amounted to 
£238,000, thus showing an increase of £110,000. The £238,000 
were distributed thus: For groceries, etc., £181,000; wines 
and spirits, £25,000; hosiery and drapery, £32,000. Beyond 
the moderate profit accruing upon the sale of these goods 
the committee received by the issue of the yearly tickets 
(1,688, and from miscellaneous sources £943. The total re- 
ceipts for the year, leaving out of view all balances, and 
taking the sum to the nearest pound, were £242,642, or say 
close upon a quarter of a million sterling. Then on the dis- 
bursement side of the account we have: Payments for stock 
—Groceries, ete., £166,000 ; wines and spirits. £24,000—duty 
on the same, £5,000—£29,000; drapery, etc., £32,000; total, 
£227,000. To this total must be added £11,700 for current 
expenses—namely, wages, rent, taxes, fittings, and other 
establishment charges, the amount voted to directors at the 
last annual meeting, £1,260, and two or three other items 
which we need not stop to particularize. Leaving balances 


aside, as before, the total expenditure was £242,606. The 





but against this sum is placed the current expenses paid or 
owing, Which amounted to £13,746. The net profit for the 
four years of the society’s transactions the directors return as 
£14,700; of this £4,100 is “ ticket money,’ and £10,600 
“ profit on sales.”” This document, with its tale of prosperity, 
merits the attention of both sellers and buyers beyond the 
sphere of the Civil Service.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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OLD MAID WYNDHAWM’S LETTER. 


New England superstitions have a kindly touch of 
humanity about them always,I think; an element that 
makes us regret to see them dwindling away before the 
practical and prosaic present. They gave a mossy, kindly, 
poetic aspect to events as they slip away, enriched them 
as time enriches old ruins with something we should seek 
in vain in the angular outlines of to-day. 

So Llove to remember some of them, clinging yet fra- 
grantly, like the scent of old rose leaves about scenes and 


of Old Maid Wyndham, whom I used to see sitting day 
after day at ber window, arrayed in her old-fashioned neck- 
lace and faded ribbons. 
just in the twilight, she came down to watch tor the post 
man. 

Old Towser, taking his nap on the door-mat would rouse | 
himself up at that hour punctually, lift his heavy ears, and | 
wink bis sleepy eyes as he had done for many a year, as 
much as to say : 

“T’m with you, ma’am, prepared to make all proper dem- 
onstrations if any body should come !” 

The grass grew long and thick before her house; the 
gate was suggestively off its hinges, not wholly, with that 
air of outright desolation which is not ashamed to face the | 
highway, but painfully clinging by one hinge to by-gone 
gentility. 

The pathway up to Old Maid Wyndham’s door was not 
indicative of many visitors. It was overgrown and un- | 
even ; the little slatternly maid who worried it with a | 
broom every morning had not been able to combat trium- | 
pbantly with the encroaching and audacious greenness. 

Dehlah Wyndham was an institution in our village ; ever. 
since I could remember I have heard mother say 

“Reckon its nigh about time for the postman, Old Maid | 
Wyndham’s at her window !” | 

The postman came and the postman went, but he never | 
stopped at her door. I used to watch him coming down the 
road, lingering along to chat with the maids at the little 
inn below, or whisking outa letter for fat farmer Sykes up 
a ways farther, and my heart used to ache for Old Maid | 
Wyndham. 


The old woman lived, or starved, on a pension from some- 
where; it tied her soul and body together with a very slim | 
cord indeed. She looked shriveled past belief, and I used 
to think it was only waiting fora letter kept her in this | 
world at all. 

Delilah Wyndham and her old moss-grown mansion had | 
represented the aristocracy of our little town in days long | 
past. Mother remembered when Delilah was a tall, black- | 
haired, red-lipped girl, with an eye to the advantages of 
life and to bettering her condition therein. Her father and 
mother had been first-class people in their day, and would 
never soil their aiistocratic hands with plebeian toil. 

Ours was a fishing-village, but they bad speculated in 
tish, instead of catching them in their own nets, which | 
suppose is more respectable. They brought up this girl to 
plume herself on her family, and to hold her head high | 
above her humble neighbors. 


shy of her, and glancing askance at her beauty, regarded 
her as not for them. 

Delilah always dressed in silks; she wore them with an 
air that seemed to annihilate the proportions of the little 
meeting house, when she entered it of a Sunday. Good old 
parson Jones had frequently occasion, when his dim eyes 


sternly upon the variety of the Jewish women, their rai- 


those ancient coquets through the lids of the Bible, with a 
vigor that would have sent them flying, had they been 
within reach of his arm. 

Whereat every one would look at Delilah with envying 
eyes, as a personage marked out for distinction. 

Ours was, as I have said, a fishing-village. It had once a 
dreamy idea of becoming a seaport town. It retained this 
consolation that, bad not circumstances drifted commerce 
a little further up, and had Providence settled its harbor a 
little deeper down, it might have been a credit to itself and 
the country. As it was. it assented with becoming bumility 
to the insignificance which destiny had bestowed upon it. 


ships and snorting steamers, and stretched out its long 
white arms, but nothing greater ever moored to its shores 
than a good-sized esail-boat, or the rude fishing craft, by 
which its inhabitants got a living. 





ever drifted thither from the outer world, people began to 
shake their heads over Delilah’s case, and to wonder where 
the husband was to come from who should support al] that 


And as all the youth of the village were poor, and no one 
| silk and finery. 


Our shores were good for sea-shell; they made a capital | 
harbor in the coves along the beach, and you might gather | 


| your hatfull any day of the tiny, curious rose-colored craft. 
| Also, sea-weed drifted there; heavy purple clusters hung 





gross profit on the sale of stock during the year was £21,384, 


persons of my childhood. I remember especially the story. 


Day after day lor many a year, | 


‘thither again. 


vand give her a maid to wait upon her. 


She walked the village | 
street with so haughty a step that the village youth were | 


were dazzled with this radiant vision, to annimadvert | 


ment of scarlet, their tinkling ornaments, and to thump. 


Its long, white, level beach looked sleepily out upon sailing | 


dangling from the rocks, sodden with the salt spray, and 
waiting heavily to be washed off oceanward again. 

Delilah had a passion for seaweed. In a great book at 
home she kept curious specimens, dried and labeled. 
And the only plebeian thing she was ever known to do, 
was to wander shorewards after the tide was out, in search 
of some new treasure flang ashore by the ocean. 

At length it turned out that the amstocratic botanist had 
found a specimen down there, too large to carry home or to 
“shut up in her big book. A brawny, stout-hearted sailor, 
; wandering down thither from the seaport town above. An 
unexpected seaweed, adrift, alone, without any name in the 
cabinet of her collections, Delilah took pity On the waif. 
Every gossip in town soon knew that in spite of her pride 
and her proud bringing up, and in spite of the haughty 
glances she cast at the village beaux, Delilah Wyndham 
was in love with a common sailor. 

I warrant that her parents took the matter ill enough, 
and went half distracted at the discovery. But the girl 
was like One possessed. Many a time have | heard 
the story how, when he was to sail again, Delilah was down 
on the sands waving her kKerchief, as the boat that bore ber 
hero to his ship struck out from the beach. They said she 
'was like one in a dream, weeping, smiling, wringing her 


hands, and waving farewell by turns, forgetful of all the 


proprieties, and that the waves were washing all the color 
out of her long green silk. 

She stood there till the last twinkle of the oars disap- 
peared, and when she turned home the hue of her tace was 
like the last white ashes when the embers have all died out. 

Foik, who know everything and keep track of everything, 
said that she had agreed to meet her lover at some foreign 
port, as soon as he should send her a letter. 


But the next Sunday at meeting it was evident that, what 


-ever “ possessed” Delelah had gone out of her, and she had 


returned to her norma! condition again, and to the proprie- 
ties and decorum heloneine to that enneriar estate 
ties and d ' ging to that sny r state. 

She wore a rose-colored bonnet and white kids, and there 
was not a trace in all her features or finery of the woman 


who stood on the sands and waved good-by. 


Not atrace. For, doubtless, when that little craft sailed 
out with her dream, Delilab’s soul woke up, and smoothed 
itself out, and wondered what glamour had been over it. 
Our little village continued to sleep in the sunshine, the 
fishing-craft came and went, the seashells drifted into the 


| coves, the sea-weed hung its black and tangled locks on the 


ledges overlooking the beach, but the sailor drifted not 
And no letter came for Delilah from over the 
ocear. 

And at last, one bright day, it was announced that Delilah 
Wyndham was to be wed in the old meeting-house ; wed to 
a stanch citizen of the town, who had large ownership in 
the fisheries, and was a well-to-do man altogether. A very 
well-to-do man, who would keep his wife in silks and laces, 
And every gossip 
in town said the maiden had done very well for herself. 

But the idle and curious people loitering about the old 
church doors on the appointed day, in expectation of seeing 
them open toa wedding train, were grievously disappoi” ted. 


|The gray old doors never creaked on their rusty hinges that 


day; the old sexton went quietly about, weeding among the 
graves, and scything down the grass as deftly as Death 
himself might have done: he never once lifted his eyes as 
if expecting any one. 

Delilah Wyndham was lying sick on her marriage-day. 
So sick, that 1 faney the old sexton bestirred hims-If lest 
the arrival of so respectable a perso iage, in a stylish coffin 
and hearse, should pat his untidiness to shame, and mortify 
the old tenants of the “ house appointed for all living.” 

But Death wasin no hurry for Delilah. He thinned her 
down to a skele on, .eft «a few wrinkles on her face, and a 


silver thread in her hairto mark her out when he eame 
again, but he went off and forgot her. 


Forgot her completely. She became a fossil; something 
that lingered and lingered so, past everything worthy liv- 
ing for, that folks forgot to sympathize with or wonder 
about her For the wedding-day never was renewed. Some 
‘said Delilah had a vision of her sailor lover on the eve of 


her marriage—some sa'd she was walking on the sea shore 
that night avd had taken a chill, in which she raved so 
much about bim, that her respectable suitor went off in a 
huff. 


So she lived on. 


Her respectable parents in due time 
‘took their departure, with proper decorum, to the other 
world. They left their daughter the old gray house, the 
patch of bleak garden behind it, and the remembrance of 
their respectability : also the row of great suntlowers that 


J used to watch lifting their golden heads high over the old 

| picket fence, and turning their faces to the sun. When they 
had their faces full up, the postman came agown the road— 
it was noon. Andold Maid Wyndham came down to her 
window. 


Ove sultry summer-day I was left alone at home. Mother 
had gone away to visit some buck-country farmers, and 
futher had betaken himself to the village for something. 
So there was DO one in the house but mys lf. 

The loneliness grew aw ful to me atter a time, especially 
when I saw shadows gathering on the borizon, and the 
spay dust swirling up along the road, betokening a tem 
pe ST. 
| Scared with the silence and appaliing emptiness of the 


rooms below, | sped ap to my panel window highin the 


fen 0 Mec este ha be 
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gable end of the house, and in my utter want of companion- 
ship, watched to see if the postman would come along. 

Looking down from my eyrie, 1 saw old maid Wyndham 
as I have described her, seated at her window. She looked 
to me older and grayer than ever. The mossy old house, 
with her wizened face peering out, seemed more ancient, 
dimmer and farther away, as if the past were already ash- 
ing it over. The yellow sun-flowers nodded along the 
fence; they made long shadows with their heavy leaves 
flopping in the gusty wind. 

There she sat, with that expectant look graven into her 
face, looking down the road for the postman, too. And, 
lonely as I was, I felt a chill creep over me at this spectral 
companionship. Only the road lay betwixt me and this 
lonely woman, and all around the tempest was gathering 
blacker and closer and shutting us in. 

The old woman wore a silver-gray gown to-day. It lit up 
her figure with a feeble antiquated lustre. This was her 
wedding-dress, I thought, which I had often heard mother 
describe as a costly aftair, the like of which had seldom 
been seen in our village in her time. People said that it 
had been smuggled over from France. Its heavy laces and 
fringes and flapping sleeves hung loosely enough on her 
shriveled figure now, and its fashion looked strangely odd 
and uncouth. The window was open, and as the tempest 
increased and the clouds grew duskier, I observed no move- 
ment on ber part to close it. 

I fell into a sort of dream, it seemed to me, sitting 
perched up there alone,watching her and the great dust- 
cloud whirling and swirling along the road, gathering up 
its force as it came on, hke a whirlwind. Presently I 
thought I heard the sound of horses’ hoofs, but could dis- 
cern nothing through that dense cloud. I felt sure it must 
be our lazy postman, coming along at his usual leisurely 
pace. And while I watched, a sudden glare of spectral 
tempest-light burst over the landscape, followed by a peal 
of thunder that shook the old house to its foundations. My 
eyes were dazed with the lightning, my head reeled with 


to my dying day I will aver that what I saw then was no 


creation of fancy, but real as the hills that rose dark and | 


blue in the distance, swept with the rushing torrent that 
had not yet reached us. I saw old Towzer get up from his 
slumber on the porch and shake himself. I heard his low 
growl wingled with the muttering of the storm, and I sr 
a horseman alight at old maid Wyndbam’s gate; he swur ~ 
it back on its one rusty hinge and walked up the weedy 
path. He was dressed ina sailor’s blue jacket, and wide sail- 
or's trousers, that flapped about his ankles as he walkec 
He was a young man, but yet he did not walk hurriedly up 
to the house, with the blithe step of youth; he seemed to 
pause and look about, as one returned from a long voyage. 

In the morning, when every one was up, blithe and busy, 
about the village, and the storm had given place to a sun- 
lit day, Delilah Wyndham’s shutters were closed, and her 
little maid stood wringing her hands on the doorstep. 

Her mistress had fallen in a fit during the thunderstorm, 
and died without speaking a word. 

“Oh, mum, mum!” she cried to my mother, who, with 
other neighbors, gathered about the place, curious and 


questioning ; ‘‘I never knew what was a-coming, mum, an’ 


ha 


me all alone in the house wid her 

“ Where was the man whocame to the gate last night?” 
I asked, with childish eagerness. 

“ Never a one was there,” sobbed the maid, staring stu- 
pidly atme. “ She was all alone, child, and meself away in 
the kitchen ayont.” 

The answer made my flesh creep with a strange supersti- 
tious thrill. 

Long years after, the story was told in the village that 
Delilah’s sailor-lover, dying in a foreign port, had given a 
letter in charge to a careless comrade, who forgot his prom- 
ise to deliver it to her, and wandered about the world with 
it in his possession, or perhaps lost it. Finally he, too, 
shipped on his last cruise, and was smitten with the yellow 
fever off the coast of Brazil. Death bronght up all his 
youthful sins to his remembrance, and among others rose 
bitterly the breach of trust to his old comrade. On his 
death-bed, so ran the tale, he swore to make reparation and 
to deliver the message given bim years ago. 

Good neighbors and simple village folk, nodding over their 
knitting and gossiping their neighborly gossip, nudged each 
other's elbows, and whispered that he had kept his 


oath, and that on the day of her death Delilah had received | 


“a warning” that ber lover was waiting her in that foreign 
port whence no ships ever sailed earthward. 

Other people, whose ideas are never warped by an “ over- 
heated imagination”’—practical people, who see nothing 
mysterious or unexplainable on all God’s earth, declare that 
the unknown messenger was one of the mischievous boys of 
the village, who, knowing the eld woman's idiosynecracy, 
bethought themselves to play this prank upon her, and were 
too much scared at the fearful result to ever acknowledge 
the trick. 

Be that as it may, destiny has a fantastic way of fulfilling 


i sole md: th of ec dy mingles with | ; : 
its most solemn ends, and a touch of comedy ' g BT che shusek leaning on her brother’s arm. 
It pleases me to think, however, | 


t most awful tragedies. 
shat by whatever means, supernal or natural, old maid 
Wyndham was satisfied that not in vain had she waited, 
patient and desolate, but received her letter at last, who- 
ever did the errand of fate. 

_ ~~ - 

— James D. and George H. Smillie will summer at their old camping 
ground in the Adirondacks. 

—Edith O'Gorman is lecturing in Hartford. 


Spa. BeLGium, July 5, 1870. 

Enfin, me voila ! At this loveliest of all Belgium’s lovely 
places—and I am here to see, and, just possibly, to be seen. 
To enjoy myself, but not to gamble—oh, no! In one respect 
I ain like the residents, I ain not allowed to hazard a single 
sou, but taen our hospitable entertainers are permitved 10 
take strangers in and do for them. There they have the 
advantage. 

Spa is thronged with visitors from Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Cologne on one side, and trom Brussels on the other. Some 
of the people are very prosaic, and it 1s to escape from 
these that lam writing my letter at alittle rustic table 
beneath wide-spreading boughs. The fragrant breeze 
breathes down upon me—a blue oasis’ of sky gleams 
through the leafy screen and sparkling shatts of suushine 
quiver down and fall tn a golden-green radiance upon the 
dewy moss. Splendor and bravery pass before me, and when 
splendor and bravery wander away side by side and are 
lost among the elms, why then, my woman’s instinct teaches 
me that the tales which are being told and heard are as old 
—well, as old as—love ! 





; 
i 





A dashing dame, richly arrayed, goes by. She wears a 
| Marie Therese toilet of green silk, trimmed with ruches of 
different shades of this color. The pointed bodice is 
puffed, with basques—the long sleeves are narrow—a black 
lace bonnet with iappets large enough to form a mantilla, 
and a small wreath of shaded antumn leaves complete tbis 
'costume, The lady isthe Baronne de J——, and with her 

is Madame de 8 ,apale, thin creature with a hectic 
flush, who has distinguished herself as one of the most un- 
_fortunute roulette players of the season. 
“Tam ruined,” I heard her say last night, as she quitted 
the Redoute—* Ruined! I have lost every sou ’ 
God help her! Yet such women are to be blamed as well 











Madame de § 
the sharp report of the thunder, but I had my senses, and 


as pitied. They copy nothing from men but the worst vices. 
, has an exquisite complexion, however, 
and last summer she discovered an ingenious method o: 
beautifying it and of ridding herself tor a time of her most 
importunate creditor. As as strawberries appear, 
Madame employs them as a cosmetic, daubing her face with 
them every night before goingto bed. A wretch of a man to 
whom she was indebted, aud who never could find her at 
home, called one morning very early. 

“ Madame is not up,” protested the maid. 

“TIT will wait,” coolly answered the tradesman as he 





soon 


_pushed through the door of the antechamber and entered 


of the intruder. 


on 


| the salle a manger. 
_denly telt inspired. 








Madame heard the discussion and sud- 
She jumped out of bed. slipped on a 
dressing-gown, and her face covered with the strawberry 
juice, opened the door of her room to the great amazement 
“Oh,my poor M. D , I should have 
called to pay you last week, but look what a state 1 am in. 


The smallpox prevents me from seeing any one tor fear of 


giving them the disease.” Betore she could finish her sen- 
tence the unfortunate creditor had rushed out, trembling 
with apprehension, 
After this manner did Madame de S——, settle her 
debts, and now, that she is ruined, she will do no better. 
The newest Parisian work of art here, is Madame d’E——. 


| She is wearing this morning a jaconet muslin, with a great 


quantity of Ciuny lace about it and bows of deep red ribbon 
on the panier. Her bonnet is of white tulle, with ivy-leaves 
and red bows. A striking peculiarity of this young woman, 
isa love of display—among other things she exhibits a 
toilet of which the material cost but seventy francs, and 
the making up seven hundred. 

The Prince de L——— arrived yesterday. All the women 
are desperately in love with him already, poor fellow! 
eyes are so fine, his moustache so black and his teeth so 
white. His wife is simplyja puzzle, they say. She is young, 
yet she appears to have no changeful humors, no unequal 
moods. Simply a puzzle, when she is simply unhappy! 
The beau Pritce publicly neglects her for little golden- 
haired Celine de T , and public desertion is rarely rel- 
ished, even where there is no affection to be wounded. 

The Chevalier de R is a descendant of that polished 
old gentleman, the Duc de Vendéme, whose proudest boast 
was that he had never in his life touched soap. Well, de 
k is here. Last year he married a beautiful woman to 
whom he is profoundly indifferent. They say that she is an 
enthusiastic supporter of your views and movements. I do 
not wonder atit. I am only astonished that all such wo- 
men do not strive to create for themselves a sphere of use- 
fulness wherein their mi.eries might be lost, for a time at 
least. Since l have seen what you have done, I have no 
longer any charity for those of my sex who rush into dissi- 
pation because their lives are uncongenial. 

We had quite a romantic marriage yesterday—an Amer- 
ican girl, Miss C became Lady W— As early as nine 
in the morning the little church was quite filed, The anx- 
iety to see the bride amoanted to an agony, but everybody 
concluded that rarely had a prettier one stood by any altar. 
She was dressed entirely in silver-gray, and made her way up 

















She wore a tiny 
bonnet of silver-gray tulle, with a bunch of white flowers in 
front. At the back, floating over her lovely golden-brown 
hair, hung along veil of the same silver-gray tulle. The 
dress was cut open ia a heart-shape in fron 
lace chemisette. 


displaying a 
It was trimmed with frillings, and bad a 
large papier tunic, and was exceedingly long. Diamend 
necklace and earrings. No toilet could have beeu more 
becoming. I sincerely trust that her ladyship may be hap- 


OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


—S—_ 


His | 








te 


| pier than her compatriot—Miss Helen R——who became 


only two winters ago Barsness Von T——. 

When I have finished this letter, I shall go over to the 
Redoute. My friends are there. The women of our party 
are gambling, I know. That Redoute was built in 1769, and 
there is nothing at all improper about it. Ithas a mag- 
nificent saloon, where one may sit al] day and write or read, 
The next room, however, has the roulette table, and the one 
beyond is devoted to rouge-et-noir. The cards turn up, the 
ball rolls, the croupier rakes in the silver and gold and rust- 
ling bank-notes—ah, Dieu! No matter, 1 really am quite 
sure that, even if I might, I would not play. I can see that 
any outsider may never be a permanent gainer. It isa 
well-ascertained fact that when you start, the odds are forty 
per cent. against you and for the bank; 8o it stands to rea- 
son that all the lucky strokes result from chance only. In 
i863, the bank made a clear profit of two million francs— 
and you know that the expenses are very heavy. But Spa 
is doomed, at least as far as this species of distraction is con- 
cerned. Ina year or two the State will suppress all gamb- 
ling ; then all gamesters wil: be forced either to go and sin 
elsewhere, or to turn their inherent wickedness in some 
other groove. 

A sad event occurred here last week. A young girl, 
quite pretty, was discovered lying in the court-yard, dead. 
In her hand was a slip of paper, containing only these 
words: 

“ Deserted, alone and poor, it is time for me to die.’’ 

No more, not even a name. None of the womer here 
know her, and if any man does, he wisely and honorably 
holds his tongue. Poor wretch! ‘“ Time for me to die.” 
Ah, no! It was time to live. Would to Heaven that 
women could only understand that there can be no greater 
shame than idle sorrow—that there can be no greater need 
for life tuan when they may be able to beautify it by the 
wisdom bought by bitter heart-aches. 

We expect Dejazet. Thatis a sensation, and it is something 
to create a sensation at her age. In ordinary life Virginie 
Dejazet is near seventy, but on the stage she is still young 
and graceful, and she has been before the public for more 
than sixty years' 

Victoria La Fontaine, who plays the principal role in 
** Maurice de Saxe,” at the Theatre Francais, is to be with us 
soon. 

Before leaving Paris for London, Mdlle Nilsson received 
from the Emperor a cluster of diamond daisies. 

Pointed bodices are much in vogue. 

Bright colored jaconets with white muslin flounces are 
fresh and pretty. Gray silks are also trimmed in the same 
way. Then a muslin tunic and body is exceedingly effect- 
ive. 

As for bonnets and hats, they are as fantastic as possible. 
Straws Of all shades are worn. 

From Paris we still hear vague whisperings of trouble. 
For my part, I think that the best thing the Emperor can 
do, among so many parties having so many Opinions, is to 
haul out his old friends, the cannon, and then declare him- 
self infallible. Of course, Victor Onisiphore will never give 
his consent to this, but then the little aftair may be success- 
fully managed withoutit. Victor Onisiphore, as you do not 
know, is a sturdy vine-dresser down among the Pyrenees, 
and he was overbeard declaring quite emphatically lately, 
something like the following: ‘His Majesty is very hard 
to please. Once he only wanted to be President. Good. I 
voted for him to be President. Then he wanted to be Em- 
peror. I voted for him to be Emperor. He took an idea to 
be plebiscite. Well, I let him be plebiscite, but he will be wise 
to ask for no more. I'll have my head cut off before I'll 
make him anything else. There.” 

When are you coming to see us? Adieu. 

Very truly your friend, 
FLORE DE VALDAI. 


— > POL 


THE DAUNTLESS BEATS THE CAMBRIA, 





~ 


‘Queenstown Correspondence of the Liverpool Post.) 

The Dauntless and Cambria, which left Cowes on the 25th, 
have arrived at Queenstown. The Dauntless left the club- 
house, at 4:15 P. M., arriving this morning at 8 The tide 
being ebb, she was towed into harbor. The Cambria sailed 
nine hours before the Dauntless. Brisk breezes trom the 
north-west prevailed during the passage. The Dauntless 
fell in with the Cambria at 11:30 P. M., on the 26th, oft 
Longships, the latter having crossed the bows of the 
Dauntless. They did not sight again till this morning, 
when the Cambria was fifteen miles astern of her rival. 
The Cambria entered harbor at 1:30 P. M., having waited 
outside for flood tide, with which she fetched to moorings. 
The Dauntless, which beat the Cambria by some hours, 
sprung her foremast, which will be repaired by Thursday. 


Pr AAAA—- row 


THE EMPRESS AND THE MANiac.—The Empress Eugenie 
recently told a little anecdote, quite a pendant to the his- 
tory of a similar episode in the life of the Empiess Jose- 
phine. Said the Empress to the Deputy: ‘‘ One day in the 
sunmer of 1850 being very fond of the Pyrenees, as my 
wont annually was,I was at the Eaux-Bonnes, when I was 
met in the country by an old woman, named Marianette, 
who was uoiversally considered to be crazy. She begged, 
and | gave her, much to her astonishment, a piece of gold, 
upon which she looked in my face fixedly for a moment, and 
then said: ‘ They say Iam mad,I know; but I am not mad, 
though I speak as others do not; asa proof, remember this: 
One day, aud soon too, you shall be an empress.’ Her maj- 
esty said: ‘At that moment so improbable, as a Spaniard, 
was any such prospect, that I only entertained it as a wild 
raving; but on the very day I became an empress the fact 
reverted vividly to my mind, and I caused inquiry to be 
made for Marianette, with the desire to grant her a pension 
for lite, but learned, with regret, that she had died two 
days before.” 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


The first summer exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design isjustopen. Inone respect, it cannot be called a 
success. The notice was so short that the artists have 
scarcely had time to send in their works, and the galleries 
are therefore comparatively empty. The one season fol- 
lowed close on the heels of the other, and there was no for- 
mal opening or reception. But patience and perseverance 
are sure of their reward, and I hope for better luck next 
time. Among the pictures now on view, four-fifths are old 
acquaintances, having been in the rooms either in the same 
or in another hanging at the last view. But I am well 
pleased to note that the clearance is as though there had 
been a judicious weeding-out, end that many of the good 
pictures of the last exhibition have been suffered to remain 
by their owners, either on view or for sale. As for the pub- 
lic, although that mysterious body, the upper ten, are out 
of town, there are yet a few people left who can judge of a 
picture almost as accurately asa Fifth Avenue swell or a 
Murray Hill belle, with her “Isn’t it cunning; ain’t it al- 
most too sweet, and so like, too?” 

The new catalogue for the summer exhibition is a very 
small sell on that patient, much suffering public. The old 
‘vatalogue leaves off at No. 477, the new pictures commence 
at 478. The arrangement having been taken away, the 
numbers are retained. Messieurs of the Committee, you 
might have revised and renumbered your catalogue. It is 
a small matter; but ifathing be worth doing, it is worth 
doing well. 

Among the new pictures are two in the south room—505, 
“Interior of Westminster Abbey ;” and 507, “ Interior of St. 
Marks, Venice’—both by David Neal. These call for some- 
thing more than passing notice. The two pictures are as 
distinct in tone and treatment as the two great structures 
are different in their architecture and design. The solid 
masses of St. Marks, with their broad openings and shallow 
curves, their severity of outline and their copiousness of pic- 
torial and chromatic embellishment, contrast with the lofty, 
forest-tree shafts and the florid stone ornaments in varied 
caprice of flower and bead or legendary device, and the 
pointed arch of the Gothic structure. So also the St. Mark 
is the dim religious gloom of a semi-oriental worship under 
a too-fervid sun, whiie the Westminster stands out in the 
cool tones of a climate in which the bright sunshine is a 
blessing. The Westminster, except forthe gleam of sun- 
light that throws up the gray masses and enables us to ex- 
amine the the tombs and the screen of the bishops’ stalls 
and the rich iron-work of the middle ages, is colorless 
and void of contrast. It wants shadow and depth. Not 
even the parti-colored broken hues from stained glass 
give warmth to the time-stained stone. The very sim- 
plest treatment. The San Marco, on the other hand, is all 
lapis lazuli, porphyry and precious marble, the many-colored 
tesselated pavement is almost translucent, while the effect 
of the half light in throwing up the rich gilding of the cap- 

itals and the metallic lustre of the lamps and bronzes and 
gold carvings is highly Rembrandtesque. Altogether, it 
is seldom that I have seen as elaborately finished an in- 
terior, or in which fine perspective, careful details and 
mastery oflight and shade have been s0 conspicuous. In 
a few years this very able picture, when the gloss of new- 
ness shail have passed off, will be a valuable painting. 
As aspecial bit in the picture, I would instance the great 
lamp pendent from the lofty roof, the gleaming lustre of 
which and of the brazen ball above it is curiously faith 
ful; while the illusion of reflections from superposed or 
passing objects in the polished pavement is exquisitely 
rendered, 

478, “ Death-bed of Daniel Webster” (Joseph Ames), is 
conventional. The painting is good, as Ames’ work usu- 
ally is, but the grouping and general treatment may be 
that of any death-bed. The customary friends round the 
head and sides of the bedstead, the open space in front 
so that the spectator may see the dying man, and that 
dying man himself in an attitude of energy, as if he were 
addressing the assembled crowd rather than bidding them 
farewell before his journey. The lady and children at the 
side seem reproduced from Madame Bertrand in the last 
moments of Napoleon. 

481, “Scene from the Ballad of the Outlaw Murray” (T. 

M. Joy), is better painted than chosen. There is nothing 

in the incident worth commemorating. The horses and 

knightly figures are well drawn and richly colored, but it 
is a pity so much ambition had not formed a better-known 
and more intelligible theme. 

Among the old pictures, I would recommend to my 
readers’ approving notice, Nos. 145 to 152, at the head of 
the stairs in the corridor (Kouseman Van Elten). They 
are only studies—summer wood and autumn tints, pool 
and waterfall, rock and bluff—but they will repay exami- 
nation, and, better still, purehase. Better those free 
studies than a good many so-called finished pictures. They 
are laid on with a dash, a grace and vigor that bespeak 
rich results if there be only patient care that shall work 
out the first intention. 

i29, another picture of the last catalogue, “Study of a 

Moccasin Plant” (Miss M. L. Wagner), is another excel- 

leat beginning. Bold, spirited drawing, with command 

of color and great delicacy and transparency in the rich 
tints of the blooms. 


The Revolution says: The female artists who hold the first 
places in the Salon at Paris this year are, we are told, Mad- 


Schneider, a more recent competitor for artistic honors, has | 


a picture which is described as “asweet study of a little | 
fair-haired girl, beaming with light and happiness.” Among | 
the sculptors the works of the Duchesse Colonna and of 

Mrs. Cholmeley are attracting much attention. These | 
highly-gifted women possess many points of resemblance, 

and it is interesting to see their productions side by side in 

the Paris Exhibition. The Duchesse is a Swiss lady, Mrs. | 
Cholmeley an Englishwoman. They are both grandes dames, | 
endowed with great personal beauty and excessively clever, | 
not only in their art but in various mental accomplishments, | 
and they are devotedly attached to the art which they prac- | 
tice with such success. The young Duchesse Castigliore | 
Colonna is the widow of an Italian nobleman. Her concep- | 
tions are said to be singular and even eccentric in their | 
originality, but wonderfully able and bold im execution. 
She signs her works simply ‘* Marcello.” 


William Page is doing a portrait of Mrs. Cady Stanton. 
Le Clear is engaged ona portrait of Major Bundy, of the | 
Evening Mail. 

W. H. Beard, the original character painter, is painting 
for W. Willis James a stag, doe and fawns. 

Wm. Bradford, since his return from the Arctic seas, has 
been engaged on pictures from his studies made there. He 
leaves again for Labrador and the cool regions abont this 
time. 


Lilly M. Spencer is painting four portraits of members of 
the families of Comptroller Connolly and Surrogate Hutch- 
ings. 

An historical portrait gallery has been opened at St. Pe- 
tersburg. It includes 800 portraits, of which 56 are portraits 
of Catherine II, and 23 of Peter I.—sovereigns who were 
both honored with the epithet of “ Great.” One of the most 
remarkable portraits is said to be that of the Scotch soldier 
of fortune, Bruce, Knight of St. Andrew, and a Russian 
count. 

Larkin G. Ward has completed, in Italy, the model of a 
Lincoln statue, which it is intended to cast in bronze in this 
country. 

Edmonia Lewis, the sculptress, has returned from Italy. 
Wm. Hart, Griswold, Nehlig, Linton, Hennessy, J. D. | 
Smillie and others, have formed an etching club. 











OUT-DOOR SPORTS. 


THE BALL FIELD. 


The great White Stocking nine, of Chicago, has come and 


_ gone, and the ball players of New York and vicinity remain 
| unconquered and unterrified. They came with a reputation 


as terrible batsmen, and in the field their doings were re- 
ported to be marvelous, winle they were followed by a 


| crowd of backers whose pockets had grown plethoric with 


their daily winnings. They arrived in town on Saturday, 
July 2, and on Monday went over to the Capitoline grounds, 
Brooklyn, to engage in a contest with the Atlantics, the vete- 
ran holders of the empty title of champions. The visitors 


/ marched upon the field rigged out in a sort of fancy circus 


toggery, but held their heads high and looked with an eye of 
conscious superiority upon the more plainly and sensibly- 
clad Atlantics. The latter, however, proved to be workers, 
and before the game was half over had fielded and batted 
the life and spirit out of the Chicago fellows, the final score 
standing 30 to 20 in favor of Brooklyn. The ball used was 
one furnished by the White Stockings and was of the order 
known as “ lively,’ sometimes called “ knuckle histers,” 
‘nose flatteners,” “skin barkers,” ete. The tourists brought 
along a whole trunk-full of these missiles, and, being great 
batsmen, generally calculated to maim or kill two or three of 
their Opponents in a game and thereby secure an easy vic- 
tory. The balls are made very much as bullets were moulded 
in olden times. The rubber is melted, and when in a thor- 
oughly liquid state is poured into a mould, the interior of 
which is just the size of a regulation ball. When the mass 
becomes quite cool it is turned over to an artist who paints it 
white and similates the seams on an ordinary ball so accu- 
rately that the most critical umpire would be deceived. Two 
or three couts of paint and a final touching off and the ball 
is ready for use. In playing with some of the Eastern clubs, 
however, the visitors found it necessary to stretch a cover 
over the rubber, the frand being discovered in one or two 


cases. 





Mrs. Greatorex was sojourning, when last heard from, in 
Nuremburg. 


and Jewell of Connecticut. Our art readers will remember 
that he did Governor Hoffman. LESTER 


{Communicated. |} 
ON THE HEAD OF VIRGIL. 
FROM DORE’S, “DANTE AND VIRGIL IN THE FROZEN REGIONS.’ 
‘* God is lav, say the Wise, O soul, and let us rejoice, 
For if He thunders by law, the thunder is yet His voice.” 
When first we saw this head, we said with « shiver, O 
how cold, and thought we had never seen so fine an antique 


rather how sad, yet bow wise, how great a face, still how 
tired. We studied it long, and then turned to the other 
parts of this wonderful picture, but ever that face would 
attract us, and we could not resist its spell. We remember 

sweet youth, seeing an illustrated edition of Carey's 
Dante, and as we turaed over the leaves, we said, O, we 
know Dante meant to portray the world by his “ Inferno.’ 
For through no visionary Hell did the stern and suffering 
man go. Yes, be had been in hell long enough in severe 
suffering, as the like of him is pretty sure to be. Now, 
when we saw this picture, our old idea recurred to us. It 
seems that by Virgil Dante possibly meant to shadow forth 


in very many it does. O what a face that of the Virgil is! 
It approached as near as possible our idea of the Christie's 
Consolator—so pitying, yet so godlike. The eyes may 
seem closed, but only seem. For you teel that they do see. 


ious, yet just ways of God’s Sovereign Will; but they are 
not insensible, they pity as only Christ can pity, and seeing 
this, I came to feel that Dante meant to teach us a deeper 


Valley of the Shadow of Death; yet having Christ for 
guide, no realharm could approach him. (Vide Rom. VIII, 
31—39. ) 

We may learn, also, why he never faltered through all 


Christ, and never said, “ God is unjust,” but, through all, 


to go through. We manage to do so somehow; partly by 


that irrepressible instinct which keeps us from despair.’ 


(we say Christ). He has painted better than he knew, fo 


is what “the head of Virgil” has taught us. Would that it 


we have “asin of fear’ that it will be otherwise. 





am Henriette Browne and Mile. Nelie Jacquemart. Madam 





MICHAEL WORTH. 


; ian : | 
Mr.Lazarus has been making studies of Governors Wolcott | 


mask. But after more study of that wonderful face, we said | 


Christ ; not that the assertion holds good at all points, but | 


They see God, so they are not over much troubled at the | 
awful scenes around them—they look beyond, seeing into | 
what baffled even the angels—the reason why of the myster- | 


lesson, than we at first ever dream of. Did not this stern | 
suffering man mean that, though he walked through the | 


the infernal anguish of his life; for he clung close to 
“God is just.” We, like Dante, have our lives (our hells) 


closing our eyes to its manifold horrors, partly by the aid 
of what even so wise a man as Pascal could only detine “as | 


+ | 


Dante is with his Saviour the Light of the world, and fullof 
“infernal anguish,” as the way of the “ poor old exile” is. 
No real harm can touch him, for‘‘God is with him.” This) ity Phe Mutuals left town Sunday on a tour extendiug as 


might bear not mere blossoms only, but also fruit. Alus! 


| On Tuesday, the 5th inst., the Chicagoes had a contest at 


the Union grounds with the noted Mutuals, of New York, 
and, as the Western papers had it, “the proud honor of or- 
eanizing a club whom the Mutuals could defeat was reserved 


for Chicago.” The visitors were again beaten, this time by 
a score of 18 to4. The batting was light, because the Mn- 
tuals, being the challenging club, had the privilege of furnish- 
ing a ball and used a dead one, that is, a fair regulation ball. 
The news of this defeat of their pets nearly broke the hearts 





of the Chicago people, and the newspapers tried to cover up 
their chagrin by writing satirically about the whole affair! 
|The 7ridune says, “Its no matter, the White Stockings will 
| thrash the gizzards out of the Kankakee Club as soon as they 


cet home, and thereby regain their lost prestige.””. Wednesday 
was a day of rest for the visitors, and Thursday they did no 
work, rain preventing their game with the Eckfords. On 


Friday they caught the Unions shorthanded and gained their 


first victory in this vicinity, the score standing 28 to 12. The 
contest came off at Tremont, and the pretty blue eyes of the 
young lady friends of the Union Club, from Morrisania, 

were wet with tears of regret and sympathy as they left the 
' grounds. Birdsall, whose hands were in a terrible condition 
from having tried to catch a six-pounder common shot, just 
to keep in practice, While he was over at the Navy Yard, at 
Annapolis, the other day, stood by, a sad and _ silent specta- 
tor of the defeat of his forces. 

Qn Saturday the Chicagoes tackled the amateur Stars. at 
| the Capitoline grounds, and being assisted by Mr. Burns. of 
| the Rose Hill Club, managed to save another victory, the 
| figures standing 9 to 6 at the close of the final inning. The 
visitors claim that they were badly treated both by the press 


and people of New York: but they could not expect any very 
flattering encomiums, as they did nothing worthy of mark. 
disappointed everybody, and everything here is measured by 
' real merit. On Saturday night they left for the South, anil 
reports of their defeats in Philadelphia and Washington wil 
now reach us by telegraph 

The Union Club, of Morrisania, went off on a starring tour 
early last week, but succeeded in winning no additional Jau- 
rels. On Monday, July 4, they were in Washington and 
plaved the Olympics, experiencing defeat by a score of 14 to 
5. The next day they engaged the once famous Nationale 
and came out the victors, the figures standing 34 to 13. In 
Saltimore they were defeated by the Maryland Club, on 
Wednesday, by a score of 21 to 5, and on Thursday onother 
victory was credited to Morrisania by*totals of 26 to 23.4 
pretty close shave. 


Neen en naman ae 


The only other event of importance in the base ball world 
during the week was the opening of the Harvard tour. The 
| young collegians have laid out work for the next month in 
‘nearly every city of the Union, and as amateurs and gentle- 


But oh, how few, like Dante, dare face their lives; and even | men they carry with them the best wishes of every one. On 
when “The soul is sick with every day’s report of wrong | the 4th of July they began their work successfully by beat- 


ing their old Op pore nis, the Yules by aw score of 4 to Vv 


and outrage with which earth is filled,” still cling close to | 2 
Christ and say, “God is just,” thus making this “ comme- 
dias indeed divine.” In this picture, the painter has placed | the Haymakers at Troy, by a score of 25 to 13. This victory 
a tender, peaceful light over the head of Dante and Virgil | Was & very cr ditable one for them, and if they can only 


, The next day they defeated the Rose Til] Club, of Ford 
ham. by a score ol 17 to 2, and on the Sth inst they cut down 


. kee mee thes vie Of ay they exhibited in P one ' {- 
Pp Uy that came, they 
need not despair of making things hot for the Red Stock 
ings | 
The present week Promises t 


> be a dull one in this Vicin- 
far as 4 incinnati, and Rockford, Il. while neither the Atl in- 
tics nor Lnions have any cnyavrements of importance The 
Athletics, of Philndelphi 1.w il] also soon be off on 4 Southern 
and Western tour, so that base ball in the East promises to 
| be dull for some time to come, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. light visible on any side, then they begin to know the | PARDONING. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. value of life assurance, to understand how different all | 
One copy for one year - : . . . $4 00 things would have been had he, who had gone before, in- The New Jersey Court of Pardons has just turned three 
Bingle copies = - . : ; - 10 vested a few dollars, which could then easily have been | murderers loose upon society, to wit: Isaiah Dau, who was 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Mingle insertion-~ 


spared, to secure for them that which, after his death, 
would have provided for them as it was his loving duty 


undergoing a twenty years’ sentence for murder; Joseph 
C,. Morrison, a sentence of ten years, for murder in the 


Column, per line - ° . . . - 0 #0 - : . 

ea ciune testes . : ‘ i 080 to do when living. The widow would not despair, but, | second degree; and Sarah Brown, twenty years, on a 
Quarter column, per line —- - ° . . - 2 gathering her little ones to her, would, with an overflow- | charge of poisoning. It would seem that all reforms are 
One-eighth column, per line - : : : : ing heart, render thanks to God that her family need not | begun at the wrong end of the evil that requires to be 


One-sixteenth column, per line - - - - 0 60 
The column contains 170 lines of nonpareil solid. 
Discount from the above for standing advertisements— 


be separated, that her children might yet follow out the 
bright careers she had pictured for them; that means for 


remedied. When a desperate person has shown by his 
actions that he is neither a safe nor profitable member of 


_ gone aed ge Z ci 09 the proper education of her sons and daughters were pro- | society, it is a duty society owes itself to protect itself from 
ree mon is} =: ag = - ° . . . . e,°® . 

Six months . ’ j - 5 per cent. vided, and that, although the head was gone, their pros- | his proclivities. If a person has once shown that he is 
Twelve months - . . - 80 per cent. pects were unaltered and unharmed. How different the | capable of taking the life of another, he should never be 
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A UNIVERSAL GOVERNMENT. 











Every revolution, whether in government or in general 
methods of scientific thought, that the world has passed 
through, has ultimately grown into power and extension 
from a central point of strength—from a central 
positive idea. Mere negations never rise into effi- 
cient or constructive forms of thought. A _ positive 
and clear affirmation, a forcible assertion, contains within 
itself the elements of strength and success, Simply to at- 
tack or call in question any existing fact is negatively to 
affirm that that fact is not in accordance with the general 
present idea; but to assert some new principle, which shall 
supply the place of the old and also include much which 
is not included in the sphere of the old, is to assume the 
aggressive and to establish a positive position, and so to 
form a nuclues around which all the hitherto diffused 
strength can rally and organize for offensive action. 

The Christian world has for nineteen centuries been 
teaching the Fatherhood of God and its necessary corol- 
lary, the Brotherhood of Man. This, so far as any organic 
practical application is concerned, has been simply theo- 
retical and preparatory. Practice has been impossible and 
has never been attempted nor advocated even, to the fullest 
extent of its significance. Christians profess to believe, 
and with some degree of faith they do believe, that the 
time will come when the teachings of Christ will be uni- 
versally accepted, but they do not stop to consider that 
the aggressive precursor and preparer for a spiritual king- 
dom is its counterpart in material affairs. Before a uni- 
versal religion can be, a universal government must be. 

Being fully imbued with the spirit of the greatest of all 
facts that the human mind can grasp, the Fatherhood of 
God, and necessarily then with the common Brotherhood of 
Man, the inauguration of a universal government we be- 
lieve to be the greatest prospective work of the centuries, 
and as such we announce it as our central idea and call 
upon all who can grasp the significence of the proposition 
to rally to its advocacy and support. If years, decades, 
centuries, ages intervene before such a consummation can 
be reached, the work of laying the foundation, the corner- 
stone, is one which the American people should be ambi- 
tious to begin, 


a 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 








There is no business which so deeply and directly affects 
the interests and so frequently controls the lives and des- 
tinies of women as life assurance, and none, perhaps, which 
is so generally neglected or misunderstood. It is a mat- 
ter in which every mother, wife, sister and daughter has 
an abiding interest, yet one to which they scarcely ever 
give a thought until the dread moment arrives, when 
death suddenly takes the loved and loving husband and 
father away, and leaves the mourners alone with their great 
grief, with a dark and desolate future before them, with 
empty purses and untried hands, ignorant of the ways of 
the world, unequal to the task of gaining from it the means 
necessary—not to gain the luxuries and comforts to which 
they have been accustomed, but the actual necessities of 
life, the food and raiment necessary to keep body and 
soul together. When no cheering voice is heard, no ray of 





other scene, where the widow is left poverty-stricken and 
alone, nothing before her but suffering and black despair, 
no hope for the little ones, temptation on every side, no 
strong hand to shield, no loving heart to advise, nothing 
in the future but grim want, perhaps worse. It is too 
terrible to sontemplate ; let us pass it by. 

Yet it is not entirely for these reasons that we strongly 
advocate this heaven-born scheme of benevolence, but be- 
cause it also provides women, who otherwise might ge 
the straight road to ruin, means to commence business, to 
earn an honest livelihood for themselves, to prove to the 
world that, though suddenly afflicted, they were equal to 
the emergency, could bear their great loss, and that with 
proper weapons in their hands they are able to enter ac- 
tively into the great battle of life and to win and maintain 
a position of honor and respect among the thinking busi- 
ness people of the world. 

Life assurance is not a speculation nor a game of chance. 
It is a science which has engrossed some of the most 
brilliant brains of our day. Years of hard study and 
careful watching have been needed to bring it to the per- 
fectness it has now attained. The experience of centuries 
has been collated to produce the tables of mortality on 
which the premium rates are calculated ; statistics of death 
in all parts of the world, from all causes, among all the 
different nations and classes of men, the different kinds 
of business and occupations and in fact of everything 
which affects life or health, have been and are being kept; 
and these are the constant studies of life underwriters. 
Understanding them they know just how many deaths to 
expect from every thousand persons insured, and are 
enabled to calculate the cost of assurance and the dura- 
tion of human life with an exactness which to the un- 
thinking mind seems truly wonderful. 

In this state we are justly proud of a wise insurance 
law, which throws additional safeguards about all lite 
companies doing business within its borders and making 
them all secure. They are under the immediate super- 
vision of the superintendent of the insurance department, 
who receives from each company an annual statement as 
thorough and complete in detail as the books of the com- 
pany itself. From these particulars he makes his calcula- 
tions, and so has always an accurate knowledge of every 
company’s business and of every policy it has in force. 

We believe it within our province to bring this subject 
to the attention of all, but particularly to that of our 
female readers, and we propose to write further concern- 
ing it; to speak of individual companies as they are, to 
praise such as are meritorious, to condemn any new clap- 
trap features which may be resorted to to deceive the un- 
wary and the confiding, and to expose any schemes which 
may be attempted by unscrupulous men to degrade the 


grand and worthy science of life assurance. 
oo —- ++ - 





TABLEAUX Vivants.—A distinguished foreigner was en- 
tertained last night by one of our citizens, whose courtli- 
ness of manner is only equalled by his lavish hospitality. 
The supper was sumptuous and the evening's entertain- 
ment closed with Zableaux Virants. These comprised cer 
tain pretty stupidities as well as some most magnificently 
gotten-up mysteries which purported to be allegorical il- 
lustrations of the late war and of its happy results. That 
was a gloriously patriotic idea, but just fancy the height- 
ened effect had the ghosts of hundreds of murdered sew- 
ing-girls glided upon the scene. We use the term “ mur- 
dered” advisedly. In too many instances these over- 
worked and ill-paid creatures were forced sacrifices either 
to starvation or to the traditional “ gilded palace,” whose 
doors lead only to degradation and a double death. Has 
this state of things closed with the war, or is its existence 
one of the happy results forgotten in the tableaur of our 
hospitable fellow-citizen ? 





e 
CONGRESS’ TIME BELONGS to the nation, but what is 


everybody's is nobody’s. Mr. Fenton took from two 
o'clock until nine to prove that Murphy was not a fit man 
for the Collectorship of New York. Fenton was virtuous, 
so would not permit of cakes and ale. What a wretched 
farce is this confirmation business? What is an executive 
if it cannot appoint? Will some statist favor the world 
with the whole number of hours in Congress; the num- 
ber spent in fair work and the number foolishly frittered 
away. 





allowed another opportunity to do so. Ifa person once 
shows that he is not inclined to earn his living honestly, 
but to plunder and filch from his brothers who are, he 
should be compelled to proper modes of life. The inter- 
ests of society demand it, and no squeamishness about 
individual rights nor personal sympathy should have 
power to militate against the public good, which is always 
above the individual. The individual, with the law 
plainly before him, deliberately outrages the rights of an- 
other; it is not only a right of society but a stern duty to» 
protect itself from the possibility of ever suffering again: 
from the same individual. There is no humanity in par- 
doning a person from the sentence he is undergoing ; it is 
a gross violation of the safety of society, because one who 
has once violated its rights is turned loose to prey upon it 
again. It is notoriously true that most of the desperate 
crimes committed are done by those who have served im 
the penitentiaries one or more terms. 

The amelioration of the criminal’s condition lies in an- 
other direction altogether, and where the true interests of 
both the individual and society are mutual. It is ina 
complete reform of our system of prison discipline. Instead 
of the criminal being placed behind bolts and bars, in a 
place of horror, it should be made as nearly as possible, 
consistent with safety, a home and a workshop, where 
every one confined could be as nearly the man as restraint 
upon his liberty would allow. He should be allowed a 
just compensation for all labor performed, and the duty 
he owes his family outside regarded. He should have 
amusements, access to the news of the day, and the benefit 
of a well selected library. His condition should be far 
removed from the idea of punishment and made one of 
restraint. Any penalty awarded by finite minds having 
in view aught but protection is not in aceordance with 
Divine justice. ‘“ Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord,” is the only pure justice possible. As human 
beings, however, we have the divine right of self-protec- 
tion, and in this light we should treat those unfortunates 
who have not arrived at that comprehension of human 
rights which will prevent them from trespassing upon 
their neighbors. 


D> 


THE END OF THE SESSION. 





And so Congress is approaching its closing hour, and 
nothing has been done or will be done to check the terrible 
current of corruption that has developed itself in the system 
of civil service. To a calm observer it appears Congress is 
either afraid of the question, or else is too much in its in- 
terest to desire to remove the evil. 

All the avenues of Governmental administration are 
filled by corruption ; even the higher positions of honor 
and trust cannot remain intact from its influence. Legis- 
lation and administration are becoming so linked together 
by the working of our system of office-getting and hold- 
ing, that the whole Government is rapidly approaching a 
common system of plunder. Immediate and decisive 
measures are demanded to check this tendency, and it was 
to have been hoped that Congress would not have shirked 
meeting the question fully and fairly, and thus have let 
the people know who represent their interests and who 
the interests of plunder. 

Appointment to office should be entirely removed from 
all connection and contact with the legislative power, and 
should be made dependent upon personal merit and fitness 
for the position to be filled. When an office is once well 
filled no change should be possible, except for cause 
arising out of the conduct of the officer. 

The theory that “to the victor belongs the spoils’ 
might have been a plausible one in days gone, but that 
such a vicious course should be followed by a Government 
that professes the intention and purposes ours does, is, to 
say the least, extraordinary. It is such a departure of 
practice from profession as should be justly denominated 
hypocritical. Corruption is weakness, and as a nation we 
are making fearful exhibitions of it in the administration 
of our Government. 

Representatives and Senators of the next session! give us 
a Civil Service Bill that will allow the victors to appro- 
priate the spoils the public good will contribute, and to 
retire laden with the plunder of an honorable administra- 
tion of duty. 


, 
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THE TWO INFALLIBILITIES. 


New York (in the New World), July 16, 1870. 
To the inhabitants of the world— Gree ting: 

This card, with its simple statement of doctrine, will be 
published, and will bear date of the 16th of July, 1870. 
The report is received from Europe, (in the Old World), 
and is seemingly authentic, that on the 17th, the day fol 
lowing (to-morrow), the ceremonial and formal promulga- 
tion will be made at Rome of the new dogma of the per- 
sonal infallibility of the Pope, as the head of the old, or 
Roman Catholic, Church. 

As a champion of pure intellect and free thought, I am 
unwilling that this imposing declaration of personal and 
arbitrary infallibility shall stand promulgated for a day, 
fora single hour even, in the world, without being met 
and counterparted by the public and formal assertion, in 
some quarter, no matter how obscure for the time being, 
of the higher infallibility of science and clear understand- 
ing, or of the demonstrations of the reasoning faculty in 
man. I have chosen, therefore, the day previous to the 
17th as the date of this opposing declaration—to be certain 
that there shall be no interregnum in the equilibrium of 
doctrinal affirmation, 

These two antithetical conceptions of infallibility are 
The old Catholic 


Church has never till now reached the legitimate conclu- 


the two opposite poles of doctrine. 


sion of its own governing principle or inherent tendency, 
never before made good the logic of its own position, and 
planted itself without reserve upon the extremity of pos- 
sible assumption in the direction of absolute authority and 
implicit obedience. It is meet, therefore, that this in- 
creased leverage in behalf of the force of mental despot- 
ism should be countervailed by an equal lengthening of the 
opposite arm of the lever; and that science should openly 
lay claim, in turn, to that special attribute of infallibility 
by which it is distinctively and pre-eminently character- 
ized. While theologians, Catholic and Protestant, wrangle 
over the how and the when of the fulfillment of the scrip- 
ture prophecies, the prevision (which is prophecy) of 
science is unerring and unquestioned. The long-future 
eclipse, a thousand years off, is calculated to the minute. 
Now, in fine, for the first time, the doctrinal mentality 
The North 


and the South Poles of opinion have, so to speak, been 


of mankind is distinctly and finally polarized. 


discovered and respectively occupied as the outposts of 
possible procedure in either direction. All minor differ- 
ences are absorbed in this absolute issue. Arbitrary author- 
ity and blind submission on the one hand, fearless investi- 
gation, freedom of conscience, and conyiction from demon- 
stration, on the other hand! All mankind must come to 
be ranged under one or the other of these two banners, or 
else, in fine, under some third banner of the intellectual 
reconciliation of these two contending powers of convic- 
tion: but here, also, it is science only, when itself univer- 
sal, that is competent to discover and tender this media- 
torial alternative. In the meantime this distinct annunci- 
ation of the radical and ultimate polarity of doctrine, the 
final making up and statement of the issue, is itself an 
epoch. Rome and the Modern World of Thought come 
henceforth definitively and unequivocally in collision. 

In view of the crisis I pledge myself to continue to do 
my uttermost to found that New Catholic Church of the 
future which shall define all issues and reconcile all differ- 
ences, and which shall have as the sole article of its creed, 
Devotion to the truth (embracing the good), found where 
it may be, and lead where it may; to the truth revealed, in 
the predominent or governing degree, to the intellectual 
understanding, and accepted by the intuition as the riper 
and better rendering of its own impulses and semi-intel- 


lectual suggestions, | 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 
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YounG Rowpytem is a most prolific hot-bed of crime in 
this city. Perhaps there is no city in the world in which 
very young men and big boys are more given to license 
and disorder and less under control of public opinion or 
police force than with us. Murder and plunder with these 
young rascals are a pleasurable excitement, and a cursory 
examination of the police returns will show that almost 


every free fight begins ina rum shop and includes big 


b 


s among its more active promoters. 











SMALL EXPEDIENTS. 


It is becoming proverbial that our national representa 
tives are men of small calibre, that can comprehend noth. 
ing larger than the State and often the districts they repre 


sent. This is a primary mistake in national legislation. 


While it is true that a particular district elects a particular | 


person as its choice to represent it in ournational councils, | 


it is an error to suppose that he is to represent the special 
local interests of his district to the detriment of any inter- 
est of larger character. These small ideas have to a great 
extent determined the legislation of the country, and it is 
this system of petty policy—this giving away on this 
point to gain something on another—that diminishes the 


nal stand point. 

Our national characteristic is aggressive, and, being so 
from certain different controlling circumstances from those 
by which any other nation was ever controlled, renders us 
at this moment the central power of the world. 
determined by the common natural course of events, small 
expedients and small men should not be tolerated in our 
national affairs. The education of the people must teach 
them into broader views than the distribution of the petty 
offices that are within their districts; should teach them 
into the comprehension of our mission as a nation, which 
it has specifically, as every other great nation has had be- 
fore us. It is for us to arrive at this and then to guide our 
legislation and our intercourse with the world by its de- 
ductions. 

Passive acquiescence in the conservative fastenings of the 
world is no part for us to play in the grand drama that is 
being enacted by creation in the disintegration of Govern- 
ments that is now so rapidly, though perhaps impercept- 
ably going on all over the Old Worid. 
first-class power. 


Spain was once a 
Now her throne goes begging, and even 
threatens to create a European complication to fill it, 
which complication may be the very event that shall pre- 
cipitate Europe into a struggle from which it can never 
arise with monarchy preserved intact. All these things 
indicate that the time is at hand wherein the most momen- 
tous events the world has as yet encountered are about to 
come upon it. 
blinded by the lesser affairs of our nation as to be entirely 
unmindful of the greater ones of the world. 


Let us not as a people be so busied and 


If they come 
upon us unawares we shall be swallowed up by them; if 
prepared, our position is such that we can control them. 
It is only required that we understand our mission and 
govern all our movements accordingly. 
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BLUNDERS. 


NATIONAL 


Our late war was either one of the events arising out of 
the order of natural evolution or it was an enormous blun 
der. We have said it was the latter. Many who recog- 
nize no law or order in the progressive strides of civiliza- 
tion, as represented by the comparatively new science of 
sociology, deny both these propositions and affirm the war 
was purely the result of personal motives entertained by 
those representing the pro and con of the institution of 
slavery. If the matter is viewed from purely scientific 
standpoints each one of these propositions are relatively 
true. The war was the direct result of the growth of the 
principles of freedom in the general mind, which evidences 
that it did arise naturally out of the condition, while the 
individuals that were foremost in advocacy and opposition 
were their representatives, and, thus considered, were res- 
ponsible for it. Those who stood by and observed the 
growth of the conflict between the opposing forces, with 
out stepping in to control the situation, place it altogether 
in the light of a great national blunder, Had the cireum- 
stances been controlled by this large third party the first 
proposition would have been true and still the war have 
been prevented. 
relative things, and to consider facts in a special sense and 
in this sense—the war was an enormous national blunder 
and should have been averted by a bold grasping and 
control the the part of the 
government, and those whose duty it was to have known 
what the result would be. 


of circumstances on 
These servants were faithless 
sentinels and allowed us to be precipitated into a war that 
cost us millions of lives and billions of treasure. How 
much better had Government shown itself competent to 
the situation had it raised armies and occupied the dis 
affected country in force, and had abolished slavery as it 
was finally obliged to do. Such action would have been 
statesmanship of the highest order, and would have been 
the admiration of the ages, 

It is a question for consideration whether our Govern- 
ment is not now pursuing a course similar to that which 
preceded the war, dodging along seeking to delay ques 
tions that push themselves for settlement. It has no firm, 
decided national policy that represents the spirit of the 
nation upon the questions of the day. Congress is about 


equally divided in its lines of policy and the President has 


no policy outside of Congress, and so the nation floats 


We are obliged to speak relatively of 


'of a sensational 


As this is | 


discharged as inefficient. 


, , 2 | tions made upon female labor by capital. 
lustre of our Government when considered from an exter- | 2 





upon the waves of the times, rudderless, liable at anv moa 


_ment to blunder into difficulties it is now in its power to 


rasp and control in its own way, 
SLAVERY REDIVIVUS, 
The horrors of African slavery scarcely exceeded the 


tortures endured by the white slaves of New York. as 


_ revealed in a series of letters lately addressed to the Sy 


newspaper. Whether these letters are genuine, truthtul 
narrations, or simply articles gotten up to secure the sale 
paper, we are not prepared to discuss, 
But the most casual observer must notice the cruel exac 
It is a disgrace 


to the Christianity of our age and country that some other 
modes of relief to this class of sufferers has never vet been 
devised, Business rules oft course must be made and na 


hered to. But trades unions and working womens’ unions 
should be organized to define certain rules that employers 
Strikes all branches of 
business are sometimes as productive of. as much good in 


will or will not conform to. in 


the moral and social atmosphere as thunder showers in 
nature, 
Among the numerous charitable institutions of New 


York why 


worn-out working women? Often a poor working woman, 


has not some great soul inaugurated a home for 


without being sick, is actually in such an exhausted con 
dition that she is forced to give up her employment or be 
The street is her only refuge in 
such a case, for all charities, except those for fallen women, 
receive only those applicants who are unable to work, 
Houses of mercy and industrial schools for homeless girls 
are not expected to accommodate idlers, and absolute 
rest is what the poor worn out working women bniust 
have. 

The cruelty and immorality of our social system in 
regard to these unfortunates consists in the fact that as 
soon as a Woman so situated can go to the Midnight Mis 
sion, the House of the Good Shepherd or any such insti 
tution, and confess herself a penitent Magdalen, she can 
find a home, shelter, rest, kind treatment and every 
Now We call 
selves a Christian, an enlightened and a progressive people. 


Con 


sideration. is not this monstrous ? our- 


That Christianity, enlightenment and progress which can 
afford hour of 
need—but actually pays her to prostitute herself and then 


no sure succor to woman in her crreatest 


repent—must be false. sensual. devilish. 


OUR WASHI 


he 
NGTON LETTER. 


Undoubtedly, there is much to be feared from the 
schemes that are afloat regarding our Government: and 
probably very much is going on that our correspondent 
has not yet suspected. 


True it is that many men-—and 


women, too—in high places affect contempt for any return 


to the simplicity once displayed in the administration of 


the Government: and it must be adinitted that there is a 
somewhat general tendency throughout the land = to 
centralization of power. Still, we hold that this is rather 


indicative of an approach to the true form of Democracy 
than to Imperialism, 
shall 


harmony in all its machinery. 


The People desire that the general] 
to 
At the same time the torms 


Government possess power sufficient produce 


of application must be such as are for the best interest of 
the public and not those the creat few would preseriby for 
the millions. Strength not bearing this approval can never 
tind permanent existence among us. It is our opinion that 
General Grant will accept the advice of “ Traveler” when 


‘hl “camel shall yo through the eve of a needle.” when a 
6 leopard shall change his spots” or the * Ethiopian his 
color.” When the common order of nature is thus r 


versed, it may become possible for him to be convinecd 
that his course should also change. 


+ 


Tur Funpine Bri, so far as the country is interested, 
is based on the simplest suggestions ot financial produce, 
The term of the high interest-bearing securities is drawing 
nearer every year. It is known that the liquidation of 
such heavy obligations might be difficult to the State and 


the Government 


inconvenient to capitalists ; so proposes 
to the public creditor the alternative of being paid: off o1 
of accepting a lower rate of interest, Nothing can be 
more equitable and more judicious, But self-interest of 
politicians and bankers blocks the way. The people 


should watch the course of their representatives in this 
matter and see what the persistent Opposition to the dimi 
nution of public burdens means, 

+ 


Mr. James Fisk, Jr., was the only individual who ex 
York to the New Orleans 


Whether it was done by Mr. Fisk in his privat 


tended the courtesies ot New 
firemen. 
or in his corporate CAPACITY it was equally A oraciotis act 
The man who knows how tO do favors has 


An Hibpoortiant 


clement in the art of ruling his fellow-men 
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THE SITUATION IN EUROPE. 


Whether peace ba maintained or not in Europe, the mor- 
alist, and politician, and historian, have food enough for 
meditation im the extraordinary crisis through which the 
oldest civilization of the world is passing at this fatefnl 
hour. It is not now a question merely of peace or war to 
those whose busivess and func‘ion it is to sound the depths 
and significance of passing events. The positive issue, 
whether bloodshed at this juneture shall or shall not come 
of the struggle over the dying body of Spain, that is of 
slight significance or consequence compared with the real 
meaning of the position. War may or may not come at this 
moment. Bat he must be very blind or very ill-informed as 
to the long chain of bistorical causes which have led up to 
this moment af peril, who does not understand that the 
whole system of Europe is undermined and stored with 
combustible material, which, whether it be fired or not at 
this moment, must eventually blow it to pieces. 

We invite our readers, then, to put aside for a moment 
the names of Hohenzollern, of Bismarck, of Napoleon, of 
Prim, and all the scandal side and gossip side of the situa- 
tion, and stand and look about them a little wider. If they 
will do this they will see that all these persons are but the 
creatures of the position which history has made for them, 
far more so, at all events, than the originators and authors 
of the present perplexities and troubles. And they will 
also be able to arrive at the trne conclusion we have indi- 
cated, that, in the issue at this very moment, war or not, 
there is no possibility of averting a struggle of an inter- 
necine character between Germany and France in the long 
run. Tudeed, the only sound opinion about Europe is that 
unless some stronger power appear upon the stage of his 
tory capable of arresting the course of ber separate sover- 
eignties and nations by irresistible power, they are held and 
bound inextricably toa historical fate that compels them to 
struggle with each other in peace and in war until some end 
is arrived at, of which we cannot now imagine the conditions, 

This is a gloomy view, but none other is possible to tbe 
historian and politician, who looks to the very foundation 
of things historical and political. Consider, for example, 
the course and meaning of French history and how this 
bears upon the bitter antagonism between Germany and 
France. It will beseen that an eventual pacific solution of 
the problem raised by the conflict between the two peoples 
is within the limits of moral probability. The point of cap- 
italimportance in this connection is that France is a nation 
where leverage of national existence has always been the 
power of exercising domination over adjacent countries and 
neighboring races; or, rather, of carrying war into their 
midst with every possibility of military glory and material 
benetit. Throughont the whole course of her history, 
France has been strictly a revolutionary people. She has 
never been able to found any durable political order capa- 
ble of uniting her people within her own borders in one sen- 
timent of loyalty to and satistaction with the régime in ex- 
istence for the time being. Under all her political circum- 
stances for now nearly a thousand years, throughout the 
whole course of modern history, in fact, her political insti- 
tutions have been in a disguised or smothered state of 
civil war; in this sense, at least, that there has always been 
oue section of the community that has regarded itself as 
sacrificed,and has always watched for the moment for a 
successful rebellion or insurrection or revolution. Under 
these circumstances, the instinct of preservation, which is 
paramount with States and Governments as with men, has 
ilways lead the ruling power for the moment in France to 
force such arrangements on neighboring countries as kept 
them divided and weak. And for these obvious reasons, the 
irreconcilable difficulties within France herself have been 
dealt with as alone they could be, by the ouly method known 
to statesmen, that of uniting conflic ing factions in attack 
on foreign countries. French statesmen have always in 
their heart of hearts recognized this as the one supreme 
and inevitable necessity for their country, which, except for 
this vent for political passion, might at any time tear itself 
to pieces with its own hands. Hence it has come about 
that the whole international history of France tor many 
centuries has been one systematic effort to keep down by 
diplomacy or by force of arms, to keep down and keep di- 
vided Italy and Germany, to neutralize Spain or absorb 
her, and so to provide favorable ground for that exercise of 
war which has been the constant safety-valve for the polit- 
ical condition, 

Now all this sounds horribly cynical, atrocious, inhuman. 
But it is much better to look facts weli and squarely in the 
face than to iudulge in that mawkish, childish sentiment 
with which journalists are apt to deal with these matters. 
Human history is full of voleanic disturbance. And it is 
just as possible to stop bloodshed and war now, by talking 
copy-book about its horrors and the progress of th» species, 
as it would be tu arrest an earthquake by strewing pow- 
dered sugar over the ground. And we suspect that those 
who do talk this sentiment are very little aware of the 
thoughts of advanced and liberal Frenchmen themselves 
upon the subject. By way of showing people what this 
class of first-rate Frenchmen think of the subject, we would 
refer to the very remarkable volume, published a couple of 
years ago, by the brilliant and thoughtful Frenchman who 
is about to arrive here as ambassador, M. Prevost-Paradol, 
and which he entitled La Nouvelle France. This book is de- 
voted to the consideration of the positioa which has been 
made for France by the three great dominant facts of later 
history, the colonization of the unoccupied parte of the 





world by the English family, the establishment of Italian 
nationality, and the probable or imminent consolidation of 
German power uuder Prussian supremacy. M. Paradol does 
not, in so many words, avow that the very existence of 
France depends upon the maintenance of weak neighboring 
powers, on which sbe can always wage successful war. But 
he uses language which shows that this thought was in bis 
mind, and which might well be called cynical and atrocious 
by any one who has not grasped those fated conditions of 
history which. we have pointed out to our readers. The 
writer declares that it is the most sacred duty of any French 
Government to resist this sort of German consolidation. He 
goes the length of avowing a conviction that the very na- 
tional life of France should be staked on such an issue. 
France, he says, ought to resist this consummation of Ger- 
man unity under Prussia, of German. consolidation, until 
she has expended her last man and her last trane, She 
ought, he intimates clearly, to perish in resisting the forma- 
tion of this new Germany: Why? Evidently because this 
keen and close student of his country’s history knows well 
enough that this new and irresistible German power must 
furnish a barrier forever against French invasion or domina- 
tion ; and so the one ground on which French factions have 
reconciled themselves and French Government has been 
possible for centuries, will be cut from under the feet of 
France; which will thus be driven, at last, to do what she 
has never yet succeeded in doing, create a domestic condi- 
tion which shall satisfy all classes of the community, if pos” 
sible. 

The force of these considerations will be apparent to any 
one who contrasts the horrible anguish of suspense and un- 
certainty which cloud the domestic political condition of 
France at this precise moment, with the frenzy of unanimous 
belligerent feeling that pervades the entire community, at 
the suggestion or prospect of war with Germany. French- 
men, indeed, know only too well bow right M. Prevost- 
Paradol is. They feel that their domestic problem is 
one that has no issue; they feel in the inmost recesses of 
their heart and conscience, that they have veither the ma- 
terials nor the moral elements, out of which can be formed 
domestic liberties on political security. They feel that 
their population is declining by comparison with other 
races and States, and that except in the single alteration of 
dominating Europe as of old, life has no possibility of career 
for France and Frenchmen. What wonder then that they 
one and all, Bonapartists, Legitimists, Orleanists, Repub- 
licans, write in one wild cry for war with the power whose 
rise may well seem to be fatal to France. 

If this be the true interpretation of the present situation 
war though for the present arrested must, it would even seem 
come ere long. It is impossible to imayine that the South- 
ern German States, Bavaria, Wurtemberg and Baden will 
endure indefinitely their present anomalous position. The 
benefits of belong to the Northern German Confederation 
are not enjoyed by them, while they are under the necessity 
in war, of placing all their forces under Prussian leaders, 
Their union with Prussia, either by incorporation direct, or 
in the veiled form of joining the Confederation is simply 
forbidden by France, under threat of war. That is a dip- 
lomatic position trom which no issue is possible except that 
of war. And the significance of such a war, upon the face 
of these facts, would seem to be that it is a direct challenge 
to Germany to subjugate France, or reduce her to a second- 
rate power, or cease to exist as a consolidated Germany her- 
self, 

In view of these tremendous issues, so clearly involved 
in these transactions, it is painful to witness the absurd 
maunderings of journalists about the mischief of standing 
armies and otherrubbish of that kind. Perhaps the most 
absurd idea that has ever been put forward is that of dis- 
armament, which has been so much talked about. Dis- 
armament! Why, Prussia, North Germany, is sot a stand- 
ing army, but an armed nation. How can there be dis- 
armament of such a thing as that? Are all weapons to be 
destroyed? Itis a curious thing to observe for what a 
length of time politicians and writers wiil go on repeating 
mere words which have lost their significance under new 
conditions. The great and terysible fact which these super- 
ficial observers fail to mark is that the era of standing 
armies is over in Europe, and that of armed nations has set 
in. And this fact marks with irresistible emphasis the very pro- 
positions which we bave been stating. Stauding armies were 
instruments by which dynasties fought with dynasties to de- 
termine which should{sit on particular thrones and rule par- 
ticular slices of territory. But armed nations will fight with 
armed nations to determine which shall exist. This strug- 
gle, whether war comes of it or not, is the dynastic struggle 
between Hobenzollerns and Bonapartes. It is a struggle for 
mastery and for existence between the men who speak the 
French and German tongues. It is the culmination of thou- 
sands of years’ antagonism between Teuton and Celt. It 
signifies the condemnation of past history, and the recasting 
ofthe whole world ip a new international mold. As such it is of 
supreme interest to the American nation, which is building 
up the new history of the world. For Celt and Teuton and 
Latin and slave, when they devastate the old world with 
their old hatreds, are but clearing the ground in which 
America has hereatter to build. 





ORDINARY, CARDINARY.—Ordinary is a word of very 
ordinary occurrence and meaning. Cardinary is a word of 
a new coinage to signify the opposite of ordinary, or that 


which is above or of a higher character than the ordinary 
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or commonplace. The ordinary or current news of the 
day tells us, for instance, or consists of, the facts of common 
life; marriages and deaths and births, wars and battles, 
elections, intrigues of personal ambition, railroad accl- 
dents, murders, murder trials, the races, the weather, what, 
in a word, the old Romans called resgest, or things done. 

Now the daily chronicle of the world steps in progress 
toward the millennium; the log-book of the world’s ad- 
vancement in the real voyage of life, is the cardinary news. 
As fast as the taste and aspirations ef the public demand 
it, our newspapers will deal in this higher sort of informa- 
tion in proportion to the lower or ordinary kind ; and the 
newspaper will become a real educator. But editors are 
compelled to furnish the article that is wanted, and as 
long as the people gloat more over the last and most atro- 
cious murder of some whole family, or a case of rape, than 
they would over the sublimist thought of a great scientist 
or philanthropist, the folks will find their newspapers filled 
with the ordinary and the commonplace—the mere reading 
of which is for the most part a pure waste of time, when 
it is not something much worse. 

The cardinary news consists, on the other hand, of the 
new and constructive thought which is cooked from day 
to day, or which comes to light from day to day, in the 
world; of the ideas of progress and improvement; of the 
new strides the world is making in securing the better 
conditions of living; the better development of individ- 
ual minds and of the collective mind or the public mind 
of the world—for society has a mind and opinions and 
aspirations the same as the individual man has, The 
idea that there is going to be a millennium, or an age of 
justice, harmony and happiness in the world, is not a mere 
cant of religion. Science, philosophy and practical facts, 
read rightly, all point the same way. The seeming preva- 
lence of vice and profligacy at the moment is the mere 
symptom of the breaking up of an old order preparatory 
to the incipiency of a new and better order of life than 
the world has ever yet seen, It is atheism to suppose that 
the world is getting worse. 


FASHIONS. 








The Queen of Denmark dresses on a hundred dollars 
a year. But every woman cannot afford to live as cheaply 
asa queen. Per contra, “ Out of the fashion out of the 
world” is the justification for every excess and absurdity, 
male or female, in fashion. Men admit fashion, if they 
don’t enslave themselves to its behests as much as women, 
and it is in a measure their fault that women make fools 
of themselves. Nine-tenths of the men would turn to ogle 
and admire one of those wire figures known to milliners 
if it were only gracefully shawled and covered with over- 
skirt and flounce @ la mode, while they would pass with 
indifference a fine woman dressed in a passé style. Never- 
theless, even the admiration of the men is scarcely worth 
the sacrifice of health, grace and cleanliness. High-heeled 
boots, that twist the ankles and shrink the calf; mon- 
strous chignons, with their attendant nameless abomina- 
tions, that induce scalp disease and brain fever, or a pro- 
fusion of hair tumbling in ordered disorder—a meretri- 
cious lie, over the shoulders; tight waists, false hips and 
busts, stained eyelids, paint, padding and deception 
everywhere, until, as Alphonse Karr asks: ‘“ What is a 
woman ?” Does it really pay? It is true that, notwith- 
standing her absurdities of attire, a really pretty woman 
can scarcely be made homely, while, by judgment and 
art, the homeliest may be made engaging. What an ad- 
vantage to society there would be in a wisely organized 
and temperately managed FEMALE Dress ASSOCIATION, 
in which the objects of dress might be considered, and all 
that is natural, graceful and healthful might be advo- 
cated, 

+ 


THE SOCIAL EVIL. 





Prostitution must be treated in some way other than 
the old, brutal and debasing pathology of police repres- 
sion. The infamy of punishing the victim and letting the 
wrong-doer go free is apparent to all but helpless block- 
heads, Boston has tried her experiment. New Orleans 
has long pursued the French system, but only half adopted 
it, and has by municipal rascality retained the disgraceful 
feature, the police black mail. But with its imperfections 
New Orleans is in respect of the social evil the best of our 
large cities, 
police supervision and judicial inspection. In New York 
the great seaport and metropolis, we are so blind that. 
shutting our eyes, we say we have no sin ; or so severely 
virtuous that we cannot deal with such unclean subjects, 
or fear the people should find out that there is wicked- 
ness in our midst. For, of course, nobody knows. Tax 
vice, and provide means of reformation. These are em- 
pirical remedies, it is true. But they are better than fold- 
ing of the hands to a little more sleep. Give woman access 
to all honest employment, and pay her fairly—that lays 
the axe to the root of the tree. 


St. Louis has done something by a law of 
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BALTIMORE. 


In many respects Baltimore is one of our most import- 
ant national cities. True, it is not as large as others, but 
it has a quiet, decided way of doing things that is often a 
relief to the noise and bustle of the metropolis of America. 
During the war Baltimore, more than any other not directly 
invaded city, suffered from it. But it is now to be ob 
served that it is again on the highway to prosperity. Its 
location, to command a Southern and Western trade and to 
become the outlet for those fertile districts of country, 1s 
unsurpassed, Its people have not until recently appre- 
ciated their natural advantages. The enterprise and 
energy now being displayed show that they are becoming 
equal to the sicuation, and that they are determined to 
compete fora fair share of international commerce and 
inland trade. It also possesses many local features of in- 
terest to the visitor, among which are its monuments and 
cemetery, the latter of which will compare with any in the 
Beside ail 


its other evidences of greatness, its appreciation of * Tuer 


country for both natural and artificial beauty. 


WEEKLY” stamps it as being as progressive in the line of 
ideas as in material things. 


- — --—-— } ee 


WAS DICKENS A ChRISTIAN? 


If anything of stupidity, ignorance or prejudice could 
surprise the philosopher and enquirer into the history of 
human folly, it would be the inquiry at the head of this 
article, 
nothing sacred or holy ovtside the civcle or their self-com- 


Pharisaical dogmatism and presumption know of 
placent convictions. The wretched fools who, stone-blind 
to their own illiberalism and unchristianity, can examine 
their neighbor's lack of faith and practice with hundred- 
fold microscopic eyes, will not believe Charles Dickens’ own 
assertion over his own hand, that he lived and died in the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ. His fat.h and life must be 
gauged by their measure and squared by their rule. Not 
to such, but to those who believe in something besides 
themselves and their own infal'ibility, it is satisiactory to 
have his own last words and proiession of faith ; authen- 
ticated, too, by Dean Stanley, a pillar of the English 
Church : 

I direct that my name be inscribed in plain English letters on my 
tomb. . a . I enjoin my friends on no account to make me 
the subject of any monument, memorial, or testimonial whatever. 
* * * I rest my claims to the remembrance of my country upon 
my published works, and .he remembrance of my fr-ends upon their ex- 
perience of me in addition thereio. * * * I commit my sou! 
tothe mercy of God, though our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and ] 
exhort mv dear children to try aad guide themselves by the teaching of 
the New Tesiament in its broad spirit, and to put no faith in any man’s 
narrow construction of its letter. 

‘‘In that simple but sufficient faich,’’ concluded the Dean, ** Charles 
Dickens lived and died. Jn that faith he would have you all live and 
die also; and if any of you have learnt from his works the eternal value 
of generosity, purity, kindness and unselfishness, and to carry them out 
in action, those are the best * monumenis, memorials and testimonials 
which you, his fellow-countrymen, can raise to his memory.” 

— €@ —— —— 

A very Lorty hotel, or, as we believe, a superior tene- 
ment house for wealthy families, is in course of construc- 
tion at Twenty-seventh street and Broadway. Eight 
stories seem dangerous, in case of fire, for the upper ten. 
The law cares for the poor, but we suppose the rich will 
be allowed to burn themselves up as they please. 

_ o-- -_-— —— — 

PETER Cooper, with his customary mixture of high 
principle and common sense, says crime is owing to the 
inability of men to get work. So much tor theory. He 
recommends useful public works and offers to head a labor 
subscription for honest misfortune with $50,000. That’s 
the practice. 
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FROM WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON, July 12, 1870. 
WoopxauLit & CLAFLiN’s WEEKLY: 

You are destined to inaugurate a much-needed reforma- 
tion in this country, if we are to judge from the character of 
your beginning, and viewing you in this light I shall be 
glad to give you from time to time some items from the seat 
of government or other point where the “ Traveler” may 
chance to rest. 


time to time it skulked forth to meet the reception it deserv- 
ed. Not long could it do even this. It ceased and no one 
noticed its death. 

In his inaucura! General Grant laid down in the most dis- 
tinct and positive terms that the few should govern the 
many—that the rich should rule the poor, This issue was 
made and well defined in his declaration that no man should 
hold office under him who thought the government debt. 
should not be paid in gold. He assumed the imperial posi 
tion of censor, judge and jury to predetermine the case and 
boldly decreed that the debt should be paid in coin; should 
be paid in the most profitable manner for the rich and most 
oppressive for the workingman. No monarch could have 
taken loftier flight nor perched on higher ground. If he 
suall remain in this relation to the interests of a// the peuple, 
whose servant he is and nothing more, whose sovereign they 
are and nothing less, he will surely be hurled from the place 
of dictatorial power he has assumed, his fair fume and name 
be wrecked and he sunk into oblivion’s dark profound. 

That there was a conspiracy set on foot soon after he as 
sumed the duties of Chief Magistrate, te change the form of 
government from Republican to Imperial, none can deny. 
The open form did not meet with that favor from the aris- 
tocracy of the country it was expected it would. Forced to 
abandon the diffusion of Imperial principles through the me- 
dium of newspapers, which were conducted with marked 
ability, they resorted to private intrigue, but abandoned 
none of their intentions, nor have they yet done so. 

Whether General Grant was aware of the plot or whether 
he now understands its meaning, there have been attempts 
made to involve bim in it, which will sooner or later be 
made apparent, for if the dri.t continuus, not only will the 
plans be exposed, but its aiders and abettors also. For the 
honor of our country, which thus far stands so fair before the 
monarchial world, we trust the skirts even of our President 
will be found clean. 

General Washington rose to the bighest point in war, in 
peace and in the hearts of his countrymen that human nature 
could attain under the then existing circumstances. It is no 
depreciation of him to say that the circumstances which sur- 
round General Grant give him even greater opportunities. 
He has it in his hand to live for ever in the same arrayed 
glory that Washington does, the honored and revered of all 
the world and the almost worshipped of his country. Is 
General Grant competent to grasp and control? Will he 
rise to the firmanent in glory, or will he fasien in the slough 
of personal ambition? With him rests incalculable good on 
the one hand, on the other the severest blow to the cause of 
popular freedom it has ever received. Continue in the course 
of vacillation that has been pursued—first inclining to this, 
by that one’s advice, and then to that, by this one’s, and the 
last result must obtain. But let him awake to the conscious- 
ness of the fact that behind all golden hopes for the future 
lies the general good of the general public, and not the spe- 
cific good of the special few, and so remodel his cabinet that 
it will represent this condition, and the first will as surely 
come. First of all let him at once institute a vigorous and 
purely American foreign policy based on the Monroe doc- 
trine; and let our citizens, wherever they may be upon the 
face of the earth or ocean, at all times feel that the strong 
arm of the greatest Republic ot the world will protect them 
in their lives, liberties and privileges. Let him adopt the 
wise, just and equal principles laid down in the platform of 
the National Labor Union and appoint for his immediate 
counsellors the following gentlemen: Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams, Secretary of State; General Fitz Henry Warren, 
Secretary of War; Vice Admiral D, D. Porter, Secretary of 
the Navy ; General Thomas Ewings, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Hon. John Maguire, Secretary of the Interior ; Colone!] 
John W. Forney, Postmaster General. In these tried men 
he will find servants and advisers in harmony with the 
wishes and interests of the people, through whom he may 
rise to that confidence in the hearts of his countrymen that 
no change they could make would be an improvement upon 
what they would have. Under such an administration the 
country would flourish in all its various sources of wealth 
and greatness, and the general people feel that at last. th 
stability of their Government was insured for all time. 

TRAVELER. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


4 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC NEWS, 





A calm and clear-sighted reviewer of the situation of our 
national affairs may well become alarmed, for if he detects 
the under-currents that are struggling to come to the surface 
of events, he must know that our liberties are in peril and 
the Republic in danger. As true sentinels, standing upon the 
watch-tower of freedom, you sound the alarm and call the 
attention of our too trusting countrymen to their condition, 
in time to save themselves from being again precipitated 
headlong into strife, in which now not only their civil but 








Paris, June 12—3 o'clock P. M.—Emperor Napoleon ar- 
rived at the Twilleries to-day and presided over a Council 
of Ministers. 

Important resolutions, it is expected, will be communi- 
sated to the Chambers this atternoon. Great anxiety is 
manitested to ascertain their character. 

Mapnip, June 12—Midnight.—Prince Antoine, of Hohen- 
zOllern, to-day oflicially intormed General Prim of the with- 
drawal of the candidature of his son Leopold to the throne 
of Spain. 


Paris, July 12—Midnight.—The Emperor Napoleon, afte: 





their religious freedom will be the stake. 

Since the inauguration ot President Grant, momentous and 
prophetic events have followed each other in rapid succes 
sion, each one of which was fraught with tbe deepest inter 
ests to the cause of universal freedom. Imperialism even 
has dared to fling aloft its despotic banner with the damning 


assertion upon its folds that our Republic is a failure; but | 


though thus bold, it concealed its birthplace with most pious 
care. Not even could its hiding place be found, but from 


was received. at 8 o'clock to-night, from Paris, stating that 
Prossia’s final reply is friendly. 

The report of the satistactory arrangement requires con- 
firmation. 

Baron Werther, the Prussian Ambassador, arrived from 
Ems at 11 o'clock last evening. 

Prime Minister Ollivier declines to accept asa gage ot 
peace the King of Prussia’> withdrawal of his sanction of 
the Prince Hohenzollern’s candidature, unless he does it as 
King of Prussia and not as the head of the family. 

M. Michelet, in the Rappel to-day, pleads for peace. He 
Says the plebiscite meant peace. If it be doubted, let the 
vote be repeated. 

The Paris journals note the contradictory reports of the 
attitude of Italy on the Franco-Prussian question. Someot 
the reports say Italy is favorable to France, others that she 
leans toward Prussia. 

It is believed that if war is declared the Chambers will 
vote the entire budget. 

The King of Prussia had had several audiences with Baron 
de Molrke. 

The first Prussian corps d’armee has received orders to 
march to the fortresses of the Rhine. 

The corps at Cassel, Hanover, and in the Elbe provinces, 
are to be reinforced immediately, 

Seventy thousand troops are to be on the line of the 
Rhine. 

An extract from a letter written by General Prim on the 
&th inst. is also published here this afternoon. He says: “1 
never suppo ed that France coatd be impressed in this mat- 
ter; but Spain cannot, without shame, draw back—so, * En 
avant. et vive Espagne!” 

It is reported that the Orleans Princes were active in the 
Hohenzollern candidature. 

The Duke de Chartres and the Countess of Flanders urged 
Hohenzollern to accepr, the Countess acting under the ad- 
vice of tue Duke de Chartres. 

The political developments of the day are of a mire 
peaceful nature, An informal reply of King William of 
Prussia to the protest of France has been received. He con- 
sents to withdraw from Prince Leopold the sanction of his 
claims as head of the tamily of Hohenzollern, but not as 
King of Prussia. 

The French Cabinet intimate that this concession is in- 
sufficient. 

Leopold himself withdraws from the candidature of the 
throne of Spain. 

A peaceful solution is now possible, unless France asks 
the execution of the treaty of Prague. 

A terrible riot occurred Tuesday afternoon at Elm Park, 
where a party of Orangemen were assembled. hey had 
incurred the displeasure of the Catholies, by their banner 
and were set upontbem. A general melee ensued; pisto!s, 
clubs and stones were freely use, and the cars of the Eighth 
avenue were attacked into which some of the party had fled. 
Three men were killed outright and some twenty known 
wounded. The Police rallied quickly and dispersed the 
wob, and protected the party until fully retired. 

The Fire Companies in and around the city are doing 
theic best to entertain the New Orleans Fireman, and to 
make them feel at home during their visit. 

Two coupons of Government Bonds altered from $3 to 
$1,050 and $1,020 respectively, were last week unhesitatin.,- 
ly paid by the teller of the New York sub-treasury. 

The President has pardoned Willis the vendor of obscene 
literature. 

A formidable strike is occurring at Mulhouse, Franee. 
All classes of workmen to the number of twenty tho isand 
are participating in it. Good order prevails and no fears are 
entertained of collision. 

Rear-Admiral Dahlgren died at Washington Navy Yard, 
Tuesday last, after an bonvrable service to the countasy of 
forty-four years. 


Alexander Hamilton, actor, was found dead near the 
Executive Mansion yesterday. It is supposed that his death 
was occasioned by apoplexy. 

The formal opening of the Thames embankment will take 
place to-day. 

The Shipping Gazette denounces American Life Insurance 
agencies in England. 

The drought in France continues. No rain fell for ten 
weeks prior to July 4. 

Charles T. Graham, of Michigan, was yesterday confirmed 
Minister Resident at the Hague. 

Messrs. Butler, Farnsworth and Paine were appointed a 
Conterence Committee from the House on the ‘teoryia 
Bill 

An amendment was adopted on the Sundry Civil Appro- 
priation Bull yesterday, appropriating $100,000 tor public 
buildings in Trentoo, N. J. 

The Senate Foreigu Relations Committee yesterday post- 
poned nearly all matters before them until next session, 
including the treaty for the lease of Samana Bay. 

The Democratic members of the House have signed a 
paper to the effect that, hearing the name of the Hon. God 
love S. Ortb, has been mentioned in connection with the 
Berlin mission, they express the hope that he may be ap 
pointed. 

It is said that trichinw havebeen discovered in the tlesh 
of deer shot in their native wilds in Oregon. 

There are ten thousand lawsuits pendivg before the 
courts in Chicago, in which $30,000,000 are involved, 

One of the biggest feats ever accomplished by the Tam 
many Society was that of gobbling up the Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation. 


The finaveial problem is not yer settled. The House 
vesterday rejected the report of the Conference Committee, 
which propose « an issue of 3200,000,000 ten-vear tive per 
cent bonds; S300,000,000 fitteen-year four and a half per 
cent., and 31,000,000,000 thirty-year tour per cent. The ob- 





a lengthy conference with his Ministry on the action of the 
King of Prussia, has decided to retuse to accept the with- 
drawal of Leopold from the candidature of the throne of 


Spain, unless it is guaranteed by the King, both as the head 


of a State, as well as of the family of Huheuzollern. 


BERLIN, July 12.—A semi-official announcement was made 
ov the Berlin Bourse, this atternoonu, that Prince Leopold 
will be allowed to accept the crown on the condition that 
Spain shall immediately declare war jointly with Germany 
against France. . 


| Lonpon, July 12—1U o’clock, P. M.—A private message 


jections to it were that it continued the present National 
Bank monopoly and the commission to be paid for negotiat- 
ing them, 


A Wisconsin paper claims that the water of the artesian 
wells in the town of Sparta is so charged with electricity 
that telegraph wires inserted in it need no other battery. — 

There is a secret society at lowa called “ The Patrons of 
Husbandry,” which numbers 80,000 members KE xactly 
Whatits objects are does not appear, but as it admiis wo- 
} men and children to m tmbership, it must be all right. 


' The census-takers in different parts of the country are col 
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lecting some very curious information. They find that the 
highest age attained by anmarried women is twenty-s1x 
years. It is well to have the point at which they cease 
erowing older definitely fixed. 


An English Countess, who made the acquaintance of some 
American girls on the Continent, is said by the Revolution to 
have expressed great astonishment at the fineness and cost- 
liness ot their underclothes. She did not believe that the 
cambries, linen and laces of the Princess Royal exceeded in 
valne those worn by the American girls, 


The French army is divided inte seven army corps. The 
headquarters are as follows: 1. Paris; commander-in-chief, 
Marshal Canrobert. 2. Lille; commander-in-chief, General 
of Division De Ladmirault Senator. 3. Nancy ; commander- 
in-chief, Marshal Bazaine. 4. Lyons; General of Division 
Cousin Montauban, Count de Palikao. 5. Tours; com- 
mander-in-chief, Marshal Count Baraguey d’Hilliers. 6. 
Toulouse; commander-in‘chief. vacant. 7. Algiers; com- 
mander-in-chief, Marshal McMahon, Duke of Magenta. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., July 12.—Late last night, in a disturbance 
in Mike MeCoole’s saloon, MeCoole was accidentally shot in 
the left arm, fracturing the large bone. 

A number of prominent Germans met in this city last 
night to discuss the propriety of sending an address to the 
people of Germany, expressi' g the sympathy and encour- 
agement of the Germans of St. Louis, provided a declara- 
tion o« war be made between Germany and France, and 
urging the peonle of Germany to unite and stand together 
against the power of France, 


WASHINGTON, July 11.—It is understood here, in quarters 
well informed, that a new move is contemplated on the part 
of the Executive on the Cuban question. It is said that the 
President, having been very bumilistingly foiled on St. Do- 
mingo attairs, and also on the Webster-Davis-Forbes Cuban 


job, has sought to escape the difficulty by a reluctant and 


distasteful fraternization with the Hon. B. F. Butler. It is 
confidently asserted that as soon as Congress adjourns the 
latter will step into the shoes of Mr. Fish, no eonfirmation 
being required, and that President Grant and B. F. Butler 
will then move in favor of Cuba, to make tardy political 
capital and to get compensation for what ought to have 
been realized out of the Sidney Webster-Davis-Forbes job, 
first uncovered by the Sun, and afterwar1 sufficiently ven- 
tilated by J. A. Logan and others in the House. 


~~ > A 


THE LIBERAL CLUB. 


ETHICAL METHOD OF POSITIVISM—GOOD AND EVIL FROM 


THE STANDPOINT OF AUGUSTE COMTE. 


The old puzzle of the theologians and metaphysicians as 
to the definition of evil and its relation to sociology consti- 
tuted the topic of the evening at the last meeting of the 
Liberal Club, the subject being brought up by an attempt 
on the the partof Professor André Poey to afford a solution 
ofthe puzzle on the principles of Comte’s philosophy. Con- 
sidered as an abstract of the views of the great founder of 
Positivism concerning certain problems of social science or 
rather as an abstract of Comte’s socialistic Philosophy, Pro- 
fessor Poey’s paper was luminous aod ccherent—and, on the 
whole, it added much to the aggregate body of Positive 
thoughts on the subject, and was, for that reason, 
satisfactory inits deductions. It is, perhaps, a mistake to 
suppose that physical science involves any recognition at all 
of good and evil in the sense of the old moralists; and, man- 
ifestiy, in any discussion of the subject from the Positive 
standpoint of Comte, it is necessary to begin, where 
Professor Poey did begin, with the censideration of good 
and evil as results, and therefore as concrete, ratber than as 
abstractions, or as mere nervous affections. In point of ac- 
curate detinition, right end wrong represent the directions, 
ot actions in which, as results or effects, are either good or 
evil; good and evil representing simply sums of results; 
and, again, the continuous habit of right detines what is 
meant by virtue, tae like continuity of wrong habit defining 
what is meart by vice. In theology, conscience, which pre- 
supposes a certain moral agency relatively free, constitutes 
the determining judgment as to what is right and what is 
wrong; in metaphysics the same general theory prevails ; 
in philosophy, baving for its basis the method of induction, 





that is, in the philosophy of science, the determining 
element is fixed in the body of natural laws 
which, under the scientific method, constitute 


the static or directive principles of sociological evojution. 
In theology and metaphysics, conscience is maintained to 
be intuitive to a greater or less degree in the determination 
of right and wronug; in the Positive philosophy,on the other 
hand, it is held to be merety a rational judgment grounded 
upon ascertained laws of social economy. Of course, the 
metaphy ical idea of conscience tends to individualism, even 
when limited by the theological addition constituted by the 
body of seriptural law; while, on the other hand, the ten- 
deuey of the Positive philosophy is to the rejection ot indi- 
vidualism in favor of ascertained laws of social economy. 
Both are to be regarded bistomcally as no more than differ- 
ent methods looking to the evolution of the to ka/on or ulti- 
mate ideal ot humanity conditioned in the ultimate ideal of 
social relation, which was sought by Comte in the generali- 
zation of the facts of science and the application thereof to 
progressive historical evolution, and by the metapbysi- 
cians in the application of a supposedly intuitive con- 
science to the same purpose. 

Tue leading ideas of Professor Poey’s paper were consti 
tuted by the enunciation of Comte’s static and dynamic 
laws, coupled with an explanation of the theory of intellec- 
tual and aflective motions from the standpoint of the 
founder ot the Positive method. Beginning with the rather 
uuscientifie detinition of the theological and metaphysical 
conceptious of good and evil, aud coming down through 
Locke, Liebnitz and Kant, he regarded the Positive schema 
as the historical successor of the two, and proceeded to the 
discussion of his subject upon the basis of Comte’s three 
great static laws of sociology, supplemented by his great 
dynamic law of evolution. The conclusion eliminated was 
that evil must be considered simply a8 exaggeration or 
excess of good—that is, that evil existed only as per- 
turbation or disturbance of the good, which, historically 
speaking, is a generalization quite susceptible of 
demonstration; for, historically, evil can only be regarded 
as perturbation or disturbance of the progressive evolution 
of Plato’s to kalon; and, upon this proposition, metapbysi- 
cians, advanced theologians and scieptists are in agreement ; 
the point of disagreement being constituted by the method 
of limiting or eliminating the disturbing element. The 
speaker regarded remorse and social outlawry of the evil- 
doer as more powertul motives in the correction of evil- 





doing than the old theological dogma of hell, in the correct- | 


ive influence of which he had no faith whatever. 

Professor Levison wished to know what the speaker 
meant by good and evil, and in what manner he expected 
remorse to act as a governing motive of prevention. 

Professor Poey rejoined that he had explained what he 
meant in the paper just read. There was no evil except as 
a perturbation of good. 

Stepheo Pearl Andrews then opened the discussion of the 
subject. The law of good and evil, as practically illustrated 
in the workings of society, was, he took it, what the protes- 
sor meant by good and evil. The origin of the two was ex- 
cluded from discussion by the general scope of the specula- 
tious. He would prefer to state, negatively rather than 
positively. He would not say that evil was the result of an 
excess of ope virtue, but the result of the absence of another 
virtue; and this, he thought, was a necessary discrimina- 
tion. Partialism was the root of the whole matter, and evil 
was the result of want of soundness and fulness in the 
virtues. Everybody was addicted to partialism—to the 1 - 
cation of the supreme good in some one particular thing or 
theory. Everybody was 1n pursuit of the partial at the ex- 
pense of the complete, full, and universal. There was some 
instinct of this in the old theological idea of the subject, 
which located the good in the ho/y (from whole) in distine- 
tion from the partial. There was needed, in his opinion, a 
philosophy of Inteygralism; and then, when breadth and 
completeness should have superseded partialism, there would 
come the constant appeal to the higher form of the individ- 
ual mind, and to the higher form of the collective mind. 

Professor Levison bad a great deal ot sympathy with what 
Mr. Poey had said, and with Mr. Andrews’ idea of the sub- 
ject as well; but he thought tbe former had omitted to give 
any definition of good and evil. He should refer to Ben- 
tham’s definition, than whch to his mind no better had ever 
been propounded. That was good which, on a balance, pro- 
duced happiuess; that evil which. on a balance, produced 
unhappiness There was in the application of this prin- 
ciple a canon by which legislation and morals could be gov- 
erpe i, to wit: the evolution of the greatest good to the 
greatest number. He had no faith, as society was consti- 
tuted, in the canon of remorse. It might answer the pur- 
pose a thousand years hence to restrain evil-doing; but 
he could not see that it afforded any practical guide, and 
could not agree that evil resulted from the excess of good. 
Neither could he quite concur with Mr. Andrews in locating 
evil in partialism. 

Mr. Andrews was ready to maintain the thesis that par- 
tialism was the whole of evil, anywhere and at avy time. 

Professor Poey was of the opinion that Bentham’s defi- 
nition was a definition without definition. Happiness was 
as indefinite a word as good; and he could not see the pro- 
priety of defining one indefinite thing by another equally 
indefinite. The idea of evil must be developed from phys- 
ical analogies. Mr. Poey referred to statistics to prove 
that, in a certain sense, a criminal was only an instrument 
of society. So many murders and thefts must be commit- 
ted within the circle ofa given population conditioned in a 
certain stage of civilization. 

Mr. Wakeman was of the opinion that the old couplet— 


* Vice! it is hurtful unto man, 
In virtue lies the deepest plan" — 


went to the bottom of the whole matter. It was self-inter 
est, to be sure, but self-interest in Continuity. Humanity 
was to be studied as continuous. and not as individual; and 
the two lines contained the whole pith of moral philosopby. 
The sentiment of right and wrong was but a generalization 
based upon the observation of what was good for humanity 
in the long run. Utility was, therefore, the ground ot ail 
morals—utility to humanity as continuous historical succes- 
sion of generations. He must repudiate the theory of right 
and wrong based upon the pbrenological system, as he re- 
pudiated that system itself. The brain acted integrally, 
not separately in faculties From the observation that cer- 
tain acts were favorable to organism arose the generalization 
of good; and thus by accretion had been developed the 
grand old sentiment of right and wrong as a guide of 
action. 

Professor Wilcox preferred to define good as pleasure, 
evil as pain; Mr. Moran dissented from the proposition to 
define evil as the excess of good; Mr. Dugdale thought evil 
was function carried to excess; and Mr. Andrews concluded 
with a reiteration of partialism as the best attainable 
definition.—New York World. 
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The past week has been one of great excitement in Wall 
street in consequence of the startling rumors in regard to the 
probability of a European war. Governments and gold were 
more particularly affected, the fluctuations of the former on 
the latter reminding one forcibly of the busy times of Sep- 
tember last. The final passage of the Currency Bill also ex- 
ercised a strong influence upon the market. The prices ot 


securities of all kinds were dull but steady after the 4th of | 


July holiday, but were soon disturbed by the revival of the 
Currency Bill. The stock market, which had been recover- 
ing all the previous week, became heavy, and prices, after the 
passage of the bill, fell off from one to two percent, not so much 
from pressure of sales as from a postponement of the general 
movement for higher prices which had been begun in antici- 
pation of the failure of all financial measures in Congress 
this session. Reading was the only stock in the whole list 
that did not show a falling off, indeed there was a rise dur- 
ing the week of fully two percent. The gold market also 
opened dull, the lowest price being 1113s, but affected by the 
warlike rumors from the other side rose above 112 and closed 
strong on Saturday night at 112%, the highest price of the 
weck. Money has been easy at from three to five per cent., 
and commercial paper was in fair request at six and six and 
a half per cent. for prime double names. 

On Monday the gold market was the scene of the most in- 
tense excitement, the transactions being on an enormous 
scale. Sales were made at an early hour and at prices rang- 
ing between 114% and 115%. The first sales after 10 A. M- 
were at 11546 with wide and frequent fluctuations as the day 
advanced. At3 o'clock the premium had declined to 113% 
and after the board adjourned sales were made at 112%. d- 
vancing again at 6 P. M. to 118%. The stock market wes un- 





settled and lower with the principal dealings in Lake Shore. 
| The following are the quotations since our last issue: 








ATOCKS. 
July 7. July 8. July 9 July 11. 
e + $ 2 s 2 
2. €of- ae 8. ad 
58 > oo ° =o ° — S 
= jes) ~~ ord - j= bad 
N.Y.Cent. & Hudson 
R. con, etock..... 993g 985g 9934 99% 9934 98% 95g VTy 
N.Y.Cent. & Hudson 
R. con, scrip...... 94% 9% 9544 94% 95 94 54 9444 93% 
eee es —6lU 2344 2% 2344 22% 22% 22% 
Reading .... 10844 10634 104 102% 104% 10354 104% 103% 


Ohio & Mississippi. 355% 34% 
Wabash............. 57% ) 


‘ ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Northwestern,...... 8344 82% 8334 8344 834, 8&3 83% &3 
Northwestern pref... 885g 8&8 RY 8834 8834 (8544 8844 8534 
Mil. and St. Paul... 664% 65% 6634 664, 6634 66% 66 6534 
Mil. & St Paul pref. 815, 81 15g 8i% 813g 81 81 X() 36 
Lake Shore......... 10144 10044 1014, 100% 101 100% 10044 99% 
Rock Island........117% 1164 117% 11654 117% 11654 =—:11634_ 115% 
Fort Wayne......... 95% 95% 9534 95) 96 9534 955g 9534 
Pittsburg. ..........1095g 10944 1093, 1093g 10934 11934 }§=10044 109% 
New Jersey Central. 103% 103 10334 108%) 1043, 104 104104 
Pacific Mail......... 41% 41% 42% 41% 42 41% 4156 41 
Western Union..... 344% 33% 34 34 345g 343% 3434 3444 
ick a eessa%es 140 13894g 140% 189% 14044 140%) -1393g 139 


The following are the latest rates for Southern State se- 
curities : 


Bid. Asked. | Bid. Asked. 
) 78 7 


Tenn., ex coup........ 69% 7 SO Pre er rf iR§ 
Serer 67% 6744 | Missouri, 68 .......... 91% G14» 
Va. 6s, ex coup....... — 6 H. and St. Jo......... 913% 9134 
et fee 67 69 Louisiana 68, exc..... — 734 
Georgia 68............ 85 — Louisiana, 68, new.... — 73 
SPONUIEED Ou ccoceccscee O4 — Louisiana levee 68..... — 7 
N.C. Ga, ex coup...... 5134 51% | Louisiana levee 88..... — 9146 
ee OG WS vs ss Saxe 35 35%) | Arkanses 7s. .......... 76 763% 
Se -- es Alabama 8s....... ... 99 100 





The quotations of gold for the week have been as follows : 


Highest. Lowest. | Highest. Lowest. 
er iy d0s besede 111% 11144 | July 8.......... 112% 11134 
WET Wiecsésesncn 111% 113g | Gt Bivadéesents 112% 112 
July 7 1123 1114 | July 11......... 115% 112% 


The financial writers in the daily journals vary widely in 
their opinions of the future of the market, and that the read- 
ers of the WEEKLY may strike the happy medium and form 
a sound judgment we give all sides of the story in the ex- 
tract below : 


In the event of war the price of gold would be of course 
advanced to a very high figure, as the jump from 112{ to 
115% to-day showed plainly, but the final result would be an 
increased demand for American bonds, securities and pro- 
ducts. Warin Europe would enrich the United States with 
an influx of foreign capital, for investment, safety and the 
purehase of securities and produce. War in Europe would 
stimulate the demand for Western breadstuffs and enhance 
the value of railroad property by increasing their receipts. 
War in Europe would restore the carrying trade on the 
ocean to the United States and add enormously to the wealth 
of the country.— World. 


The excitement in the Gold Room was the greatest since 
the panic of last September. It is a curious feature that the 
foreign bankers were selling at any figure above 114 and buy- 
ing from 113 upward. This fact seems to show their belief 
that while the present excitement lasts there cannot be a very 
great decline in gold, and that, on the other hand, should war 
really be precipitated there will be a demand abroad for 
American securities which will keep gold from advancing 
beyond the highest point attained to-day. Wall street, in 
putting gold to 1154, has discounted a war in Europe, and it 
is doubtful if actual hostilities would now do more. We are 
inclined to hold to the belief thatin the grand disturbance 
of the finances of the Old World our five-twenties will be 
the most favorite investment in London, Paris, Frankfort, 
Berlin and Vienna. The capitalists, who dread the uncer- 
tainties of a general war, will take care to secure themselves 
by turning their wealth into securities which, in such a crisis, 
afford the safest investment. Whatever may become of Eng- 
lish consols, French rentes or Prussian funds, the American 
five-twenties are certain to be redeemed at par, in gold, and 
meantime pay the holder six per cent. annually in coin. The 
foreign bankers who were selling gold know that in a general 
upheaval of European finances the bonds of the United States 
will assert their superiority in the foreign market, and that 
the first flurry and decline will be followed by a firm market 
for them. Hence, with no return of our securities from 
abroad, and with the prospect that a war in Europe will even- 
tually bring Europe in debt to us, they combat every unreas- 
onable advance in gold.— Herald. 


The flurry in the gold market in consequence of European 
political gymnastics has the effect to depress the bond and 
stock markets, and Governments are, therefore, weak, prices 





being off from Saturday from } to 4 per cent. We are in- 
clined to think that the estimate of Government bonds held 
abroad ($1,000,000,000), is altogether too high. Our banks, 
savings banks, insurance and trust companies hold some 
$750,000,000 of these bonds, and they are held by individuals, 
executors, administrators and trustees all over the country to 
a very large amount. In many sections there is scarcely a 
family without bonds, and on “ interest days” here, in this 
city, the “ common people” come after their “ bond interest.” 
Even a war in Europe would not send many of our bonds 
home, as the investment in them is now regarded as an “ un- 
boubted security ” abroad.— 77ridu ne. 


In general trade through the past week (only five business 
days), there was rather a quiet time. In the dry goods line 
especially, the dullness usually experienced about the Fourth 
of July was cooenee. In general foreign merchandise 
there is rather a fair trade, and the custom duties paid into 
the Treasury were nearly half a million per day, or $2,370,- 
000 for the five days. The export clearances of domestic 
produce from New York were ona good summer average, 
while from the cotton ports 25,125 bales were sent to foreign 
markets, as against only 5,383 bales same week last year. 
The stock on had still to be marketed, exclusive of receipts 
hence to the 3lst August (the close of the crop year) is still 
154,062, against 47,260 bales same date last season.— 7imes. 


ee >-—-------- 


PHILADELPHIA, July 9.—The indefatigable Colonel Ren- 





shaw, editor of the Cape May Diamond, writes in glowing 
_terms of one of Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co.’s Orchestra! 
Grand Pianos, sold not long since to the mammoth Stockton 
Hotel, at Cape Island, by our Philadelphia agents, W. Red- 
field Phelps & Co.,on Chestnut street. These pianos are 
very properly styled the king of instruments. Nothing has 
ever before created in musical circles than the pianos nuw 
being manufactured by Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. 
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YONSUMPTION, SCROFULA 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Hegeman’s Genuine Medicinal Cod 
Liver Oil. 


Our Oil has stood the test of twenty years, and 
thousands of patients attribute their recovery to its 
use. It is warranted pure. 


The Most Perfect Iron Tonie—Hegeman’s 
Ferrated Hlizir of Bark. 


A pleasant cordial, prepared from Calisaya Bark 
and Pyrophosphate of iron, possessing the valuable 
qualities of iron, phosphorus, and calisaya, without 
any injurious ingredients. As a preventive to fever 
and ague, and as a tonic for patients recovering 
from fever or other sickness, it cannot be surpassed, 
and is recommended by the most eminent physicians. 
Sold by all respectable druggists. 

Sole manufacturers, HEGEMAN and Co., 203, 399, 
511 and 576 Broadway, and corner ‘Fourth avenue 


and Seventeenth street, New York City. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 


Nos. 1 and 3 THIRD AVENUE, opposite Cooper 


Institute. 
THIRTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 

JULY 5, 1870.—By direction of the Trustees of this 
Bank the usual semi-annual INTEREST, at the rate 
of SIX PER CENT. per annum, wiil be paid on all 
sums entitled thereto on and after July 15, inst.; or, 
if not drawn, will be added to the account and draw 
interest from July 1. 

DEPOSITS made on or before July 20 will draw in- 
terest from July 1, and SIX PER CENT. allowed on 
ALL SUMS of $5 and upwards. 

Deposits of One Dollar received. 

ISAAC T. SMITH, 

T. W. LILurs, 


President. 
Secretary. 
ORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 
corner of Eighth avenue and West Thirty- 
fourth-street. 

DIVIDEND.—A Semi-Annual Dividend at the rate 
of SIX PER CENT. per annum on all sums from $5 
to $5,000 will be paid on and after July 13, 1570. 

DEPOSITS made on or before July 20 will draw 
interest from July 1. 


BANK open daily from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evenings from 6 


to 8 o'clock. 
J OHN HOOPER, President. 
JAMES O. BENNETT, Secretary. 


STEINFELD'S 









FIRST TON PRIZE 
> Sey << prs al 


THE FRENCH COGNAC BITTERS, manufactured 
by the Vint Growers’ Society of Cognac, France, 
under the supervision of the Chevalier Le Roche, 
M. D., Surgeon-General of the French Army, are the 
only GENUINE BITTERS imported in this Country, 
where they were first introduced with remarkable 


success during the Cholera of 1832. Subsequently, 
during the raging of the Yellow Fever at Norfolk, 
Virginia. These bitters were administered by the 
Directors of the Hospital, where, in both cases, not a 
single patient who had used them died. 

HE COGNAC BITTERS purify the blood and 
strengthen the system, eradicate the effects of dissipa- 
tion. maintain the human trame in a condition of 
healthfulness, dispel the Blues and all mental distem- 
pers.and relieve those whose sedentary habits lay them 
open to depression, They prevent and cure Bilious 
and other Fevers, Fever and Agque, Chills, Diarrhea, 
Dysentery. Dyspepsia, Sea-Sickness, Cholic, Cholera, 
Cholera Morbus and every complaint incidental to diet 
or atmosphere. Ladies will find them ‘a sovereign 
boon, as they eradicate all traces of Debility, Nervous- 
ness, Inertness, and diseases peculiar to the sex. 

Thousands of Testimonisis can be seen at the 
Oftice of 


8S. STEINFIELD, 
Sule Importer and Agent for America, 
67 Warren Street, N. Y. City. 
For Sale by all Dealers in America. 


HORP’S ALABASTER CREAM, FOR 
the face, removes Tan, Freckles, Pimples and 
Sunburn. Price 75 cents. Sold by all druggists, 
Samples sent on receipt of price. G. B. THORP, 
Proprietor, 142 Chambers street. 


TO THE LADIES! 


MADAME MOORE'S Preparations for the Com- 


plexion are reliable and contain no poison. 
AQUA BEAUTA 
removes Freckles, Tan and Moth Patches, 


CARBOLIC WASH 


cleanses the ekin of eruptions of al) kinds. 
each. Her 


NEURALGIA CURE 


75 cents 


THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
199 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sole Proprietors, Manufacturers and 
Patentees 


OF THE 


CELEBRATED 


SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE PITCHERS, 


SUPERIOR IN ALL RESPECTS TO 
OTHERS NOW MANUFACTURED. 
THEY HAVE TIE UNIVERSAL COMMEN- 
DATION OF THE BEST TRADE. 

AND ARE (ENDORSED BY Dr. 8S. DANA 
HAYES, STATE ASSAYER OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, WHOSE CERTIFICATE ACCOMPANIES 
EACH PITCHER. 

THEY ARE NOT ONLY CLEANER AND 
LIGHTER, BUT ARE MUCH MORE DURABLE 
THAN THE METAL-LINED PITCHERS. 

In addition to our unequalled variety of FINE 
NICKLE and WHITE METAL ELECTRO-PLAT- 


ED TABLE WARE, we now offer an entirely new 
line of Silver-Plated 


PERSIAN, ROMAN AND GOTHIC 
PATTERNS 


FORKS and SPOONS 


Which for Beauty of Design and Finish cannot 
be excelled. 


Being extra heavily plated byour NEW PATENT 
PROCESS, which deposits the silver any requisite 
thickness on the parts most exposed to wear. 


They are unegualed tor Durability by any now in 
the market made by the old process. 


All Spoons and Forks Plated by this improved 
method are stamped 


1847-ROGERS BROS.-XII. 


AND OUR TRADE MARK, AS BELOW. 
Trade Mark ! Trade Mark 


ANY 


for | for 


Electro Plate | Electro Plate 








White Metal. | Nickel Silver. 





Warehouse and Salesroom, 


No. 199 BROADWAY, 


AND AT THE MANUFACTORIES, 


‘West Meriden, Connecticut. 
BEEBE & COMPANY, 
HATTERS, 


AND 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE SHIRTS, 


No 160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SILVER-PLATED 
ICE PITCHERS, 


PORCELAIN LININGS. 


Lighter, Cleaner and Better 


Than Any Others Made. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


NOS. 550 AND 532 BROADWAY. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


550 and 552 Broadway. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 





THE SALE OF THE CELEBRATED 


FRODSHAM WATCHES. 


These watches greatly excel any others that are 
made, and, besides the indorsement of the British 
Admiralty and the first awards of the London and 
Paris Expositions and the Russian Grand Medal of 
Honor, have received prizes from the British Govern 
ment amounting to over $15,000. 

They have also received the approval of wearers in 
every section of the country, whose names will be fur- 
nished on application, 


AGREAT OFFER! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO 
DEONS and ORGANS of six first-class makers, 
Chickering’s Sons included, aT EXTREMELY Low 
PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take 
from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the same to let, 
and rent money applied if purchased, 

\ "ITHOUT metal springs. Thisim 
ELASTIC portant invention is easy and ef 

fectual where no other can be used: 
worn bight or day by children or 
adultes without inconvenience; it is 


Corns Cured for 50 Cents. Each. 

| UNIONS, CLUB AND INGROWING 
Nails, Enlarged and Diseased Joints, Chilblains, 
Frosted and Blistered Feet, ete., cured without pain by 
DR. W. K. RICE, at New York Chiropodal Institute, 208 
Broadway, cor. Fulton street. Evenings at 896 Broad. 
way, cor. 20th etreet. 

Dr. Rice's Annihilator cures Corns, Bunions, Nails, Ten 
der Feet, etc. By mail, 50 cents per package. 


National Academy of Design. 


The First Summer Exhibition of Pictures and 
Sculptures now open (day time only). 


TWENTY-THIRD ST., COR. FOURTH AVENUE, 


NEW UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA, 
THE LARGEST HOTEL IN THE WORLD, 


With Vertical Railway and all modern improvements, 





extensive grounds and detached Cottages. Open 


from June 1 to October 1. 
LELAND BROTHERS, 


Owners and Manayers, 


THE MANSION HOUSE. 


LONG BRANCH, N. J., 


SAMUEL LAIRD, 


Proprietor. 


~HOWLAND’S HOTEL. — 


LONG BRANCH, N. J., 
HOWLAND & CO. 


THE 
RAILROAD DEPOT 


ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


Having purchased the privilege and sole right of Ad- 
vertising in all the Depots along the route of the Mor- 
ris and Essex Railroad, I beg to solicit your kind fa- 
VOrr, 

For those who desire their names and specialties 
constantly before the public, there can be no better 
medium, as the Depots are constantly refilling with 
residents and strangers—the great centre of attraction, 
both in city and country, being the Railroad Depot. 

All Advertisements will be neatly framed and kept 
in good order. 

Parties not already having Show Cards are requested 
to have them made of the following sizes: 

PRICES. 
POR ONE SHOW CARD IN ONE DEPOT. 
Size of Frame, fin. by in. §3 per annum. 





6in. by I18in. $5 6“ 
- - 9in. by 12in.4 ™ 
- - 12in. by 18in. $8 ¥ 


For Larger sizes, where the Frame is furnished, $4 
per square foot perannum. 


DISCOUNT. 

For the same Advertisement in more than one De- 
pot, adiscount of 1 per cent. for each Depot will be 
allowed, viz. : 
For 5 Depots 5 per cent. 

+. 10 *s a _ . 10 ++ 

30 ” - - - 30 

Special contracts made on application to the Railroad 

Depot Avertising Agency, W diam B. Humphreys, 17 


. 


Cedar street. N. Y 


TERMS: 
All Amounts less than $25, Cash. 
All Amounts less than $100, half Cash, remainder in 
three and six months. 
All largeramounts, special agreement. 
P. O. Box 6,717. 


T G. SELLEW, 
Manutacturer of 
DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 


No. 176 FULTON STREET, 
Opposite St. Paul’s Church, and 
No. 7 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE TO ORDER. 


est. ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 1809. 


SAPOLIO 





FOR GENERAL 
HOUSEHOLD 
PURPOSES, 


Is Better and Cheaper than Soap. 


Does its work quickly, easily and with less labor 
than any other compound; cleans windows without 
water: removes stains from wood, marble and stone; 
cleans and brightens knives and table ware; for gen 
eral house cleaning is unequaled ; polishes tin, brass, 
iron, copper and steel; removes oil, rust and dirt 
from machinery ; removes stains from the hand which 
| soap will not take off, &c. Sold at all Grocery, Drug 
' and Notion Stores. 

Wholesale (211 Washington street, New York 

+, 30 Oxford street, London. 





|)! IWNER KEROSENE OIL CO, 


Office, 113 Maiden Lane, New York. 


eS 


GRHBAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 


OF 


TEAS AND COPPEES 


TO CONFORM TO 


PRICE OF GOLD. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 


TEA COMPANY 


Are now supplying all their customers with th 


CHOICEST NEW CROP TAS 


CHOICEST SELECTED COFFEES. 


AND 


And all warranted to give perfect satisfaction, 


at the very lowest prices which the present state of tn: 
gold market will warrant. as will be seen by the fol 


lowing 
PRICE LIsT. 


The qualities of all grades of Teas and Coffees are 
kept fully up to the old standard, notwithstanding the 


reduction of prices. 
OOLONG (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80e.; best We. per, Th, 


MIXED (Green and Black). 30c., 60c¢., TOc.. 80c.: best 


90c. per Th. 
SOUCHONG (Black), 80¢., 0c. ; best E115 per th, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), best $115 per Ib 


IMPERIAL (Green), 70c., SOc... We., #1, 
$1 25 per Ib. 


s1 1: best 


YOUNG HYSON (Green), 70c.. SOc... 
best $1 2) per lb 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10; best 2120 per 
lh. 


GUNPOWDER, $1 25; best $1.50 per Ib 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY, 
ALWAYS UNDER OUR SUPERVIS 
ION, AND UPCGN OUR OWN 
PREMISES. 


GROUND COFFEE, 15¢., 20c.. 2%... 30¢.: best 3c. 


per |b. 


Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house Keepers, and Fam 
ilies who use larve quaititics of Coffee. can eco} 
in that article by using our FReNcu BReakPas'’ 
DINNER COFFEE, which we will sell at the low 


2 cents per pound, and warrant 


~ 
- 
—_ 


faction. 


ROASTED (Unvround), 2% Qc. Oh 


lb. 
GREEN (Unroasted), 15¢., We... We: best 26 


Five-pound packayves of either Tea or ¢ 
livered in any part of the city below Fifty 


PREE OF CHARGE, 


Consumers Can save five to cight 


THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Headgarters, 31 and 38 Vesey St. 


BRANCHES 


HH) BROADWAY, cor. Bleeck: 
74 EIGHTH AVENUE, N 











MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Downer Kerosene [liminating Ou. 








TRUSSES 





needs but to be tried to be appreciated. $1! per 
bottle. Sent promptly on receipt of price, Sales- 


room, 683 Broadway, New York 





the only sure cure for Rupture, as it 


AND isthe only Truss in use that will hold 
the Hernia securely at all times. Elas- 
tic Truss (o., 683 Broadway, N. Y* 


| Supporters 











. ‘ , rhiy ’ 
Among he seventy LIM Falliples peer d vy the Bua 


| 
| of Health. the Dowwuer Oil was the ouly vue found t 


stand the test required by law 


——_—e 


“Y) FIGHTH AVENUE, NE. cor. Fifty-1 
| 218 BOWERY, bet. Spring and Prince «tre 
274) SPRING STREET. 
| etreete 

TR THIRD AVENUE, NW, 
25 FULTON STREET B . 


rd | 159 FULTON AVENUE. B 
| 23 DEKALB AVENUE. Brook 
| 13% GRANDSTREET. Willlauieb 
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Woodhull & EClatlin’s Weekly. 


JuLY 16, 1870. 








\ ork, 


New York on the 


Ope ned on or 
water throug 
Bowling illey, 
LCAVE foot 


FIRST-CLASS BOARD 
few boarders. 
Port Richmond landing, S 
ply by 
Fulton street. 


NORTH COPAKEE. 
the season, The 
boating and fishing on the lake. 
families, 


Hotel wil 
ward 


N. BALLIET. 


Railroad 


Negctiators of Railroad & other Bonds, 


PENN 





THE 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


Long Branch, 


WILL BE OPENED ON 15TH JUNE. 


.*” For Rooms, apply at the Everett House, New 
or on the premises. 


WM. B. BORROWS. 


WOODSBURGH HOUSE, 


Woodsburgh, L. I. 


HOTEL, situated eighteen miles from 
South Side Railroad, one hour from 
ity Hall, not three minutes walk’ from depot, will be 
about the lth of June; has gas and 
hout, and is furnished in the best manner. 
billiard room, bathing, etc. Trains 
of Roosevelt street, New York, at 8 and 


This NEW 


19 A. M., (0. 4:30. 5:30 and 6:30 P. M.: returning. 
leave Woor el uurch at 9:42. 7:44, 8:29 A, M 215 and 
S10 r. M. 

Rooms can be secured from the eo tor, J. P. M. 
STETSON, at the Astor Honse. dail 


(‘ottaves furnished or unfurnis hed, 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


AND GOOD R OOMS for a 
twelve minutes’ walk from 

Terms moderate. Ap- 
office of Boyd's Dispatch, 41 


Location 
letter to B. Z.. 


~_ ———— 


GRANT HOUSE, 


( ol. ('O., 
drives are 


N. Y., is now open for 
unsurpassed, with fine 
Rooms in suit for 
with mod rate charges, 


t. H. KING, Proprietor. 


COZZENS’ 


WEST POINT HOTEL. 


In compliance with the wishes of many families, the 
| open this season on the 10th of May, 
Terms REASONAB™E, and ir harmony with the down- 
Address 
SYLVANUS T. COZZENS, 
West Point, 
New York. 


tendency of values. 


J.B. BILHEIMER. 
JONES & CO., 


Contractors, 


R. W. Jones. 


BALLIET, 


AND BROKERS IN 


RAILS & RAILWAY MATERIALS 


LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS, 
BUILDINGS 2p STORY FRONT. 


No. 430 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


Where a'l Let.ers should be addressed. 


, Room 2, 


OFFICES AT NEW 
LOUIS. MO, 


BRANCH YORK AND ST. 


QTRANGERS A RE INVITED TO CALL 


AT FOUNTAIN INDIA’ STORE, 
No. 856 BROADWAY. 
INDIA GOODS OF EVERY KIND. 


For Dresses and Fancy Art, at 
FOUNTAIN’S INDIA STORE, 
Also, 


Can 


Bamboo Cloth, Seersucker, and Nankins. 


gees, Cans, Tea, 


Cloths and all other 


Ms 


PHYSICIAN 
Her newly 
Ditticulties 
CUss, 
Consumption, 
specialties, 
Letters containing 
tention, 


yt LISTER, ASTROLOGER, 
25 Lowell street, Boston. 
For terms send for a circular. 
M. 


h > 


aE 


goods of this trade. 


SPAR, M. D., 

205 South Fifth satreet. 
ST. LOUTS, Mo, 
FOR ALL CHRONIC 
discovered method of 
is meeting with 
C‘ancer and 


Rheumatism are 


INFIRMARY, 


nee street. Brooklyn. L. 


I. 
The science of Magnetism practically applied to the 


reatment of all diseases, 

Consumption, Cancer, Rheumatism. 
pepsia 
Spec 


Paralysis, 


lalties, 
Consultation free, 
ave will receive prompt attention, 


goo TO ALBANY AND 

he dav line steamboats, C, 
DANIEL DREW, commencing May 31, 
Vestry street Pier at 834, and Thirty-fourth 
9 A. M., landing at Yonkers | 
forry boat), Cozzens’, 
Poughkeepsie, Rhine beck. 
Baltimore, A’ special 
connection with the 
arrivol at Albany 
SPRINGS 
\ miley 
seri rors from Albany to Troy. 


day-boats, will 
commencing Jane A). 


856 BROADWAY. 


Pon- 


Sandalwood and Pineapple 





DISEASES, 
treating Female 
the most gratifyipg suc- 


also 


stamps will receive prompt at- 


Hours, from 9 A. M. to 


Dys- 
\sthma and all Nervous and Female Diseases 


Letters containing return post- 


TROY.— 
VIBARD and 
will leave 
street at 
Nyack and Tarrytown by 
West Point. Cornwall. New burgh, 
Bristol, Cates kill and New 
train of broad-gauge cars, in | 
leave on the 
for SILARON 
Fare &4 25 from New York and for Cherry 
The steamboat SENECA will trahesfer pas- 


on A 


considerable 
Cosmetics, 
throuchout the 


Among the Cosmetics for beautifying the 
only one 

Prof. C. F. 
Board of Health, 
less and entfirely Tre 


Youtsu.” or * 
Complexion and Skin. 
using 


Mr. 


asking for 
C. F 
upon a 
BLoom oF YoutTu.”’ 
copy. 
is harmless and confuins no Le 
offensive charge t! 








STARTLING DEVELOPMENT 


FROM THE 


Board of Health of N. Y. City. 


Beware of Lead Poison in Cosmetics and Lotions for 


the Complexion. 


Within the past few months this Board has gives 
time and attention to the many 
Lotions, etc., etc.. which are circulated 
United States, numbers of which 


are very dangerous and injurious to health. A 
number of preparations have been chemically ana- 
lyzed, but few of them escaped the charge. 


skin, the 
that received a certified analysis, from 
Chandler's Report to the Met 
that the article was harm- 
Lead, 
toilet preparation, L, 
Liquid Pearl,” for 
Ladies need have ne fear of 
this delightful toilet acquisition. 


oo 
Read the Letter from the Ex-President of the 


Board of Health, 


ropolitan 
showing 
well- 
“BLOOM OF 


Srom was the 


iird’s 


known 
Beautifving the 


OFFICE OF METROPOLITAN BoAarnp OF HEALTH, 


No. 301 Morr STREET. 
April ut 


LAIRD: 


NEwW-YORK, 
S70). 
GEo. W. 


Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of April Ist, 
recent Report of Prof. 
Chemist to the Board of Health, 
preparation * LAURD's 


you herewith the desired 


a copy of the 
. CHANDLER, 
Toilet known us 
| send 
From that Report it appears that the article 
mi whatsoever, The 
at your urticle was injurious bus 
not been sustained. 

Your obedient servant, Geo. B. LiINcoun, 
> 


Read the Extract from the 


Official Report of Poisonous Cosmetics, 


By Professor C. F. Chandler, Ph. D. Chemist 
to the Metropolitan Board of Heaith. 


In response to the Resolution of the Board, direct- 
ing the Chemist to examine the various Hair Tonics 
Washes, Cosmetics, and other toilet preparations, in 
general use, and to report what ingredients, if any, 
they contained, of a character injurious 
I bow leave 
teport of the results thus far: 


or dau rerous 


to those who use them, to submit the 
req hed > 


al of 


following 

* The 
them contained Lead. whi 
The following is the Report on LATRD'S * BLOOM 
OF YOUTH:” “A colorless liquid, EN- 
TIRELY FREF from Lead or other 
Metallic substances injurious to health. 
This preparation is Harmless.” 


BEAUTIFUL SNOW, 
AND OTHER POEMS, 
BY J. W. WATSON. 


Tinted Paper, l6mo., green and wine 
Price $1 25. 


articles which I have examined, seve: 


h is very dangerous.” 


cloth, 


TURNER & CO. 


SALT WATER BATHING, 





| 


overlooks Peconic Bay. 
from New York, and easy of access by 
Steamboat, 


*FLOWERS OF MEMORY 


No. 808 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


per” Any Book Published Sent Free of Postage. 


i Tt ttt 


y ECONIC 
GREENPORT, 


HE HOUSE. 


LONG ISAAND. 


BOATING, FISHING, 
GUNNING AND PLEASANT DRIVES. 
The House all the modern conveniences and 


Long Island, ninety-five miles 
Railroad or 


has 


BOARD #2 50 PER DAY. 
Liberal arrangements to 
Hi. BRAINARD, 


GREENPORT, L. L.. 
Or Box 4,316. 


Parties or Families. 


p™ NG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


NEW PULICATIONS: 
“FLOWERS OF HOPE” .... After M. J. Heap 
After E. 


PRANG'’S CHROMOS. 





For sale at all respectable Art and Bookstores throuch- 


out the world. 


PRANG’S CHROMO JOURNAL. 
Containing a complete descriptive and 
catalogue of all our publications, sent free to 

any address, on receipt of stamp, by 


L. PRANG & Co., 


BOSTON, 


HOWLAND H( USE 


SHARON SPRINGS, N, Y. 
A choice private Boarding House. Home 
with pleasant, airy rooms and excellent table 
lerms, $10 to $14 per week. 


ae | 
| 





REMINGTON, 


illustrated 


* 


Ss 


| ALL STOMACH, LIVER 


safest and best investment in the market. 


5 per 
vold: 


Henry Clews & Co., 


7 PER CENT. wae LOAN 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


A) LIMITED 


and 
work is rapidly 


in their prices in accordance with the decline in the 


fortes. 
long felt and frequently expressed went, 


of moderate 
fecred 


octaves, 





| strengthens the digestive organs. 


comforts. 


H, E. HOWLAND. | 


(FREE OF U.S, TAX) 


OF THE 


Minnesota R. R. Co. s 


D0-Y REAR 
CONVERTIBLE BONDS, 


QUANTITY FOR SALE 


At 90 and Accrued Interest. 
The greater part of the road is already completed, 
shows large earnings, and the balance of the 
progressing. 
We unhesitatingly recommend these Bonds as the 


l'. 8S. Five-twenties. at carrent prices, only return 


cent. interest, while these pay 84 per cent. in 
and we regard the security equal'y good. 


BANKERS, 
32 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


- 

v7 ms 

ie Sk LEAR PUES) * 
es 





= totem WAY & SONS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, | 


beg to announce 
A GENERAL REDUCTION 


premium on gold and consequent decreased cost of 
imported articles used in the manufacture of Piano- 
In addition to their esiablished styles of 
Steinway & Sons, in order to meet a 
by persons 
means, teachers, schoo!s, etc., have per- 
arrangemen:s for the mann‘’ac-ure of an en- 
tirely new style of instrumen’. vermea ie “School” 
Piano, a thoroughly compleie insirumeni of seven 
precisely the same in size, interior 
mechanism, and workmanship as vheir highesi priced 
seven octave pianos; the on'y cifference being that 
this new style of instrument is constructed ‘np a per- 
fec.'v p'ain yet exceedingly nea. exterior case. These 
new iasuumenis will be supplied .o those wuo desire 
to possess a thoroughly firs.-c'ass “S.cinway Piano,” 
yet are limited in means, at exceedingly moderate 
prices, 

Steinway & Sons also desire to call special atten- 
tion to thetr new Patent Upright Pianos, wit Double 
Iron frame, Paient Resonato, Tubular Frame Action 
and new so. Pedal, which are matchless in volume 
and qualicy of (one and surpassing faciliiy of action, 
whilst s.anding longer ip tune and being more ‘mper- 
vious 1.0 acmospheric influences than any other Piano 
a. preser, manufac ured. 

Price Lisis and Illustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 

Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 

NOS. 109 AND 111 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 

(Between Fourt) avenue and Irving Place,) 
NEW YORK. 


Pianofortes. 


scale, 


‘THROW PHYSIC TO 


Aletic China Water, 


Imported, and now first introduced to the public of 
this conntry, by Captain A. W. Lavenper. for many 
years commanding ships in the China trade, from the 
port of New York and European ports. 


IT CURES 


THE DOGS.” 


AND KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 


and is 

THE GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, 
from a disorderly state of w hich functions almost “all 
the ills that flesh is heir to” are traceable—such as 
Nervous and Sick Headache, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Costiveness, Colic, Diarrhea, Dropsy, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Epilepsy. Heart Disease, Scrofula, Con- 
sumption, General Debility, and many others. By 
correcting the stomach, giving activity to the liver, 
and purifying the bloo¢c, the seeds of disease are 
eradicated, and the simples. and surest way to gain 
this yreat end is to use the Aletic China Water, the 
medicinal ingredients o’ which are not compounded 
by ihe hands of men, bu. by God, wuo surely knows 

what is good for His creatures, 
For Ska SicKNEss the Aletic China Water is the 


only known cure, and if taker before going on the 
water, will prevent that distressing and annoying 
malady. 


Asa mild aperient and corrective, it is far superior 
to Congress, Gettysburg, Seltzer, or Soda Water, and 
if taken vefore meals, sharpens the appetite and 


ee 


Sold by all Druggists, and by SAMUEL SPENCER, 





PREMIUMS PAYABLE 





Mansion House Bar, Long Branch, N. J. 

GENERAL ORDER ADDRESS, 

A. W. LAVENDER, care of R. W. Adams & @o., 116 
Wall street, New York. 


| 


persons Wishing to send for 
For 
| office. 


conducted by the Spanish Government. 
gold drawn every 17 days. 
mation furnished. 
The highs st rates paid for doubloons and all kinds 
of gold and silver, Government securities, &c. 


friends. 


THE LARGEST HOTEL IN THE 
With vertical railway and all modern improvements, 
extensive grounds and detached Cottages. 
June Ist to October Ist. 
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OTHE UNITED STATES. 4 | 
3 ) 
No. 240 BRoapWAy, NEW YORK. 4 , 
F , 
POLICIES ON ALL APPROVED PLANS. 1 : 
: f 

Ail Policies entitled to Participation in : 
Profits. ; | 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY. 
Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of 


Premiums. 
LIBERAL LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 
POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 
IN CASH, 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN CASH, 
LOSSES PAYABLE IN 
JAMES D. REYMART, President. 
ASHER 8. MILLS, Secretary. 


CASH, 


THOS. H. WHITE, M. D., Medical Framiner. 


Working Agents wanted in all the States. 


Address the Home Office. 


Royal Havana Lottery of Cuba, 


300,000 in 
Prizes cashed and infor- 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers. 


16 Wall Street, N. Xf. 


K DWARD CAHILL’S 


WINE ROOM, 


Freese'’s Commercial, 


17 and 19 Park Row. 


E. C. will be happy to receive the patronage of his 


First-class brands of Wines and Liquors 


always on hand. 


NEW UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA, 
WORLD, 


Open from 


LELAND BROTHERS, 


Owners and Managers. 


POR LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 


INMAN LINE 


Of Royal Mail Steamers are appointed to 


sail as follows: 


fl Fa Saturday, Jnly 2,8 a. mM. 
OF CORK. ...... Tuesday, July 5,1 P.M. 
OF BROOKLYN. .....Saturday, July 9. lr. M, 


OF BALTIMORE (via Halifax), 
Tuesday, July 12, lr. Mm. 


And each succeeding Saturday and alternate Tuesday, 


from Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 


Payable in Goid. 

First Cabin, single berth wietieowbina @ Te 
gp NSS EE re x) 
To Paris, single berth. .... Seren can “ae 
To Halifax, N.S.,. sing!e een 25 

Payable in currency. 

Steerage poeheeee e Sebde iS ebée . £0 
To London. Perr le Ne a oh ha hae ae 35 
To Paris Sdaeaeedad Be ie en 3 
To Halifax, ee CE ae ae 15 

Passengers also forwarde d to Havre, Hambureg, 

Bremen, etc., at reduced rates, 

Tickets can be bought herve at moderate rates by 


their friends, 
further particulars apply at the Company's 
JOUN G. DALE, Agent, 


15 Broadway, New York. 
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Woodhull « Glaflin’s Weekly. 








AHE NOVELS OF FRIEDRICH SPIEL- 
HAGEN. In uniform style. 12mo, cloth, $2 per 

volume. 

1.—PROBLEMATICAL CHARACTERS.  Trans- 
ated by Prof. Schele de Vere. Second Edition. 

11.—THROUGH NIGHT TO LIGHT. Translated 
by Prof. Schele de Vere. Second Edition. Thor- 
oughly revised. 

fil, THE HOHENSTEINS. Translated by Prof. 
Sc hele a Vere. 

1V.—HAMMER AND ANVIL, Translated by Wm 
Hand Browne. 

V.—IN RANK AND FILE 

VI. ROSE AND THE V ILLAGE COQUETTE. 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


TAINE. 

**One feels at moments as if before this writer there 
had been no critics, no travelers, observers, or esthetic 
incuisitors.’’-—-Nation 

imALY— ‘Florence and Venice). 8vo. $2 50. 

ITALY—(.tome and Naples). $2 50. 

IDEAL IN ART. —_ —" SO 


TOBACCO AND ALCOHOL. —I. It Does Pay to 
Smoke. II, The Coming Man Will Drink Wine, B 
John Fiske. Lecturer on Philosophy in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 16mo, cloth, $1. 

‘A clear exposition of scientific conclusions; not 
the work of a partisan, bu. it is Nhat ofa careful and 
impartial scholar, whose sole object is truth.’’— Boston 


Transcript. 
MARTINEAU, 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
tineau. 8vo, cloth. $2 50. 

ya charming book.”’—N. Y. Hvenin 

THE HABERMEISTER. A novel. 
Schmid. l6mo, cloth. $1 BD. 

‘A thrilling and substantial historical exposure of 
one of the secret tribunals pooh ge or revenge which 
have been the terror of South Germany. * * The 
story is as remarkable for its historical fidelity as for 
its thrilling interest.’’—JN. png Post. 


THE VILLA ON ‘THE RHINE. —Author’s Edi- 
tions. Witha Portrait and Biographical Sketch by 
Bayard Taylor. Standard Library Edition, two vols., 
cloth, $1 75 per vol. Pocket Edition, four parts, paper, 
50 ngs per part. Globe Edition, 1 vol., I2mo, 
cloth 

BLACK FOREST VILLAGE TALES.—Author’s 
Edition. 16mo, cloth, uniform with the author's 
edition of ‘The Villa on the Rhine.” Price, $1 50. 

KINGSLEY. 


STRETTON.—AQNovel. By Henry Kingsley. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, paper, 90 cents ; 1 


cloth, $1. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT. Publishers, New York. . 
M. M. LITTLE, AUCTIONEER. 
WYCKOFF & LITTLE, AUCTIONEERS. 
FREE EXCURSION AND COLLATION. 
1.000 LOTS AT AUCTION AT VALLEY STREAM, 


By Harriet Mar- 


Post. 
By Herman 


on the South Side Railroad, “twelve miles from New 
York, thirty-five minutes from Bushwick 

Avenue Depot. 

he RAILROAD OF NEW JER- 

sey.—Passenger and Freight Depot in New York, 

foot of Liberty street; connects at E ampton Junction 

with the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 

and at Easton with tae Lehigh Valley Railroad and its 

connections, forming a direct line vo Pittsburgh and 
the West without cuange of cars. 


ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. 


Sixty miles and three hours saved by this line to Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc., with but one change 
of cars. 

Silver Palace cars through from New 


cago. 
SPRING ARRANGEMENT. 


, Commencing May 10. 1870—Leave New York as fol- 
OweR: 

5:30 a. M.—For P"anufield. 

6:00 a. m.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan- 
nock, Towanda, Waverly, etc. 

7:30 a. w.—For Easton. 

12 m.—For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, C ‘olumbia, Lancaster, 
Ephrata, Litiz, Pottsville, Scranton, Harrisburg, etc. 

2p. u.—For Haston, Allentown, etc. 

3:30 p. M.—For Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, 
and Belvidere. 

4:30 >. m.—For Somerville and Flemington. 

5:15 p. m.—For Somerville. 

6 Pp. M.—For Easton. 

7 p. M.—For Somerville. 

7:45 p. m.—For Easton. 

9 p. m.—For Plainfield. 

12 p. m.—Fo Plainfield on Sundays only. 





York to Chi- 


Trains leave for ¥lizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, 7:30, 8:30, 
9:00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 a. w., 12:00 m., 1: 00. 2:00, 2:15, 3:15, 
3:30, 4:00, 4:30, hg 45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, "6:20, 7:00, 7:45, 9:00, 


10:45, 12:00 P. 
FOR THE WEST. 

94. M.—WESTERN EXPREss, daily foneont Sundays) 
—For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg and the West 
without change of cars to Cincinnati or Chicago, anc 
but one ec hange to Sc. Louis. Connects at Harrisburg 
for Erie and the Oil Regions. Connects at Somerville 
for Flemington, Connects at Junction for Strouds- 
burg, Water Gap, Scranton, etc. Connects at Phillips- 
burg for Mauch Chunk. W ilkesbarre, etc, 

5:00 p. M.—CINCINNATI EXPRESs, daily, for Easton, 
Be inlohem. Allentown, a Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. leeping cars to Pitts- 
burgh and C hicago. Connects at Junction with D., L. 
and W. R. R. for Scranton. 

Sleeping Cars through from Jersey City to Pitts- 
burgh every ev ening. 

Tickets fo. tue West can be obtained at the office of 
the Central Ra‘lroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty 
street, N. Y.: at No. 1 Astor House; Nos. 254, 271, 526 
Broadway, at No. 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin- 


cipal hotels, 
R. E. RICKER, Superintendent. 
H. P. Batpwin, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


ELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND 
Western Railroad, Morrisjand Essex Division. 
Depots, foot of Barc lay and Christopher streets, 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT — —Commencing on April 
1870 : 


8:00 A. M, ee, Express Mail, connecting with 
train av Denville for Boonton, at Dover with Chester 
Railroad, av Waterloo with Sussex Railroad, at Wash- 


ington with Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad for Water Gap, Stroudsburg, Scranton, 


Pittston, Wilkesbarre, Carbondale, Great Bend, Bing- 
hamton, Syracuse, Oswego, &c. 

11:40 A.M.—Lehigh Val. Ex., stopping at Newark, 
Morristown, Dover, Hackettstown and Washington, 
and connecting ai Easton with Lehigh Valle *’y Railroad 
for Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre and all 
stations on tue Lehigh, Valley Railroad. 

4:10 P.M.—Scranton Express for all principal sta- 
tions, connecting at Washington with D., L. and W. 
R. R. for Water Gap, Stroudsburg, and Scranton. 

3:30 P. M.—Hackettstown Mail connects with Boon- 
ton, Chester and Sussex Railroad. 

11:20 A. M., 92:30 and 6:40 P.M. Accom. and 5:30 
P. Mi Express for Morristown and intermediate sta_ 
tions. 

6:30, 7:30 and 10:00 A. M., 2:30, 4:20 and 6:00 P. M. 
to Summit and intermediate stationa. 

6:30, 7:30, 9:00. 10:00 and 11:20 A. M., 1:00, 2:30, 
3:40, 4:20, 4:50, 6:00, 6:40, 9:00 and 11:45 P. M., for 
South Orange and intermediate stations. 

For Newark at 6:30, 7: . 8:00, 8:30, 9:00, 10:00, * 10:30, 
11:00, 11:20 ana 11:40 A. M.; 1:00, 2:00, 2:30, 3:30, 
3:40, 3:50, 4:10, 4:20, Ab. 5:10, 5:20, 5:30 6:00, *6:20 
*):40,*7:45, 9:00, and 11:45 P.M. Trains marked * stop 
at East Newark. 

For Bloomfield and Montclaire, at 83:0 and 11 A. M.. 
and 2:00, 3:50, 5:10, 6:20, and 7:45 5 P.M. 

8. SCHOCH, Superintendent, 





- CARRIAGES | 


ooo, 


GREAT REDUCTION 


IN PRICES. 


— IMMENSE STOCK 
AT WAREROOMS OF CALVIN WITTY, 
38 BROADWAY, 


Will be offered ‘at prices which defy competition, 
comprising all styles suitable for City or Country use. 
Largest asortment in New York. 


1,000 SETS HARNESS. 
CARRIAGES TO LET 


By the Week, Month, 
CARRIAGES TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 
Lot Second hand ¢ Varrvages for Sale cheap. 


or Season. 


RIE RAILWAY.—TRAINS LEAVE 
depots, foot of Chambers street, and foot of 


Twenty-third street as follows: 

Through Expre ee Trains leave Chambers street at 
8 A. M., 10 A. M., 5:30 P. M. and 7 P. M. daily. Leave 
T wenty- -third street a. 7:45 A. M., 9:45 A. M., and 5:15 
and 6:45 P.M. daily. New and improved Drawing 
Room Coaches wil) accompany the 10 A. M,. train 
through to Buffalo, connecting at Hornellsville with 
magnificent Sleeping Coaches running through to 
Cleveland and Galion. Sleeping Coaches will accom- 
pany the 3 A. M, train from Susquehanna io Buffalo; 
the 5:30 P. M. vrain from New York to Buffalo and the 
7 P.M. train from New York to Rochester, Bufialo 
and Cincinnati. An Emigrani Train leaves daily at 
7:45 P. M 

For Port Jervis and Way, *11:30 A. M. and 4:30 P. 
M. (Twenty-third street, *11:15 A. M. and 4:15 P. M.) 

For Middletown and W ay, a 3:30 P. M. (Twenty- 
third street, 3:15 ?. M.): and, Pm Mal only, 8:30 A. 
M. (Twenty-third sii Cer 8:15 A. } 


. M.) 
For Graycour. anc Way, at *8:30 A. M. (Twenty- 


third street, *8:15 A. #1.) 
For Newourgu anc Way. atS A. M.. 3:30 and 4:30 P. 
M. (Twenty-third stiee: T:45 A.M. 3: 15 and 4:15 P. M),. 


For Suffern anc Way, 5 anu 6 2”. M. (Twenty-ihird 
street, 4:45 and 3:45 P.M). Teesure train, *11:30 P. M. 
(Twenty-cbird s.rees *11:45 P.M). 

For Parerson aua Way, irom Twenty-third street 
depot. a. 6:45. 10:15 and 11:45 A. : 1:45, 3:45, 5:15 
and 6:45 ?. “4 ng ( hamie rs streec depot, at 6:45, 
10:15 A. M.: M.; *1:45. 4, 5:15 and 245 P.M. 

Fo: Hacke ae and iti Isdate fiom Twenty-third 
street Cepot, @. 8:45 and 13:45 A.M. 72:15, 5:45, $5215, 
5:45 ard 6:45 P. M. From Chambers street depot, 9 
A. M.: 12 M.; ..2:15, 4,%5:15, 6 ana 76:45 P. M. 

For Piermont, Nyack, Monsey and W ay, from 
Twenty-third street depot at 8:45 A. M. ; +12:45, +3:15, 
4:15, 4:45, and +6:15 P. M., and. Saturdavs only, +12 


midnight. From Ciuambers street depot at 9 A. M. +1, 
+3:30. 4:15, 5and +6:30 P. M. Saturdays only, +12; 
midnight. 


Tickets for passage and for Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and or- 
ders for the checking and transfer of Baggage may be 
left ac the Company «s offices—241, 529 and 957 Broad- 
way’ 205 Chambers street: 38 Greenwich sireet ; 
correr 125th street and Third avenue, Harlem; 338 
Fulton street, Brooklyn; depots foot of Chambers 
street and foot of Twenty-third street, New York; 
No. 3 Exchange Place and Long Dock Depot, Jersey 


City, and of the Agents at the principal hotels. 
L. D. RUCKER, June 13, WM. hk. BARR, 
Gen’) Sup't 1870. G) Pass’r Ag’ t. 
*Daily. {For Hac ee +For Piermont and 


Nyack only. 


N EW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
RAIL ROAD.—FROM NEW JERSEY RAIL 
ROAD DEPOT, Foot of Courtlandt street. Change 
of Hours, May 9, 1870. 
For West Philadelphia, 8.40, 9.30 and 11 a.m. 
*5.00, 6.00 and *9.00 P.m., 12 Night. 
For Puiladelphia via ‘Camde n, 
4.00 P.M 


* 12.30. 


7.00 aA.M., 1.00 and 
THROUGH TRAINS. 

8.40 a.m., Express for Baltimore and Washington ; 
for the West via Baltimore, and for the South via 
Baltimore and via Washington, with Drawing Room 
Car attacued. 

9.30 a.m., Express for Pittsburgh and the West, 
with Silver Palace Cars, through to Cincinnati and 
Chicago, 

12.30 Noon, Express for Baltimore and Washington, 
and for the Wes: via Baliimore, with Drawing Room 
Car atiachec. 

5.00 p.m., Daily, Saturdays excepted, Express for 
Pittsourgu and tue West, with Silver Palace cars 
througn .o Cinc'inna:j and Chicago. 

6.00 rp. vw, Express fo. Pittsburgh and the West. 

*9.00 P.M.. Daily Express for Pittsburgh and the 
West, wiih Silver alace Cars througa to Louisville, 
daily. Turoaga Silver Palace Cars for Cincinnati and 
Chicago Are avacica .O uiis wain on Saturdays. 

9.20 r.m., Da’!y Express for Baliimore and W ash- | 
ington, and the Souchwest and Souta via Washington, 
with Recliring Cnai; Cur anu Sleeping Car attached, 

FOR NEWA Rk (Market Street Stacion). 


6, 6:30. 7, 7:40, 8:10, 9. 10, 11 and 11:40 a.m. : 12M. ;: | 
1, 2, 3, 3:30, 4:10, 4:30, 5:10, 5:40, 6:10, 6:20, 7%, 9, "10 and 
11:30 p.m. ; 12 Night 

TOR ELIZABETH. 
6, 6:30, 7, 7:40, 8:10, 10, 11:40 a.m. : 12 Noon: 1, 2. 8. 


3:30, 4:10, 4:30, 5:40, 
Night. 
‘ickets for sale at N. 


6:10, 6:20, 7, 8:20 and 10 P.m. ; 12 


J. R. R., Ticket Offices, foot 


of Courtlandt Street, and in Depot, Jersey City ; at | 
and Dodd's Express Office, 44 


Pier 1, North River ; 


Broadway. 
F. W. RANKIN, F. W. JACKSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. * Daily. Gen. Supt. 
EW YORK CENTRAL AND HUD- 
son River Railroad.—Trains leave Thirtieth 


street as follows: 

8 A. M., Chicago Express, 
tached. 

10:30 A. M., Special Drawing Room car Express for 
Chicago. 

11 A. M., Northern and Western Express, Drawing 
Room cars attached. 

4P.M. Montreal Express, 
tecuer 

7P. M.. 
to Chicago without change, 
S.ancd M.S. R. (Daily), — 

1) P. M.. Nigie Express, Sleeping cars attached. 

2 P.M. Hudson crain, 

7TA.M.and5P. M., Poughkeepsie trains. 

9:45 A. M.. 4:)5 and 6:15 P. M., Peekskill trains, 

5:30 ana 4:10 P. M., Sing Sing trains, 

6:30, 7:10, 8:50, 10 and 11:50 A. M., 1:30,3 4:25, 
Sand 11:30 P. M., Yonkers trains. 

(9 A. M., Sunday — for Poughkeepsie.) 

WM. VANDERBILT, Vice Pres‘ t, 


Drawing Room cars at- 


Drawing Room cars at- 


via M, ¢ Also ] 


New York, May 2, 1870. 
YNOUTHSIDE RAILROAD OF LONG 


Island.—On and after October 
leave Roosevel. and Grand Street ferries as follows: 
8:45 A. M. Mail and passenger for Patchogue; 10 A. M, 
for Merrick: 3:30 P. M., Express for Patchoyue; 4:30 
P. M.. Accommodation for I+lip; on Saturdays through 
to Patchogue; 6:30 P. M. for Merrick; on 
through to Babylon. All trains 
Stream for Rockaway. 

Cc. W. DOUGLAS, Superintem lent, 


Saturdays 
connect at Valk 





Pacific Express, with Sleeping cars through | 
.R.R i 


5:10, 





| 


| 





25 the trains will | 


: 


| any Express Company, 


CALISTOGA COGN AC 


Trade 


TENHIS pure 

_. Cognac is 
offered to the 
Trade and Con.- 


lected 
and 
refined. 





PP 
Mark. 


This Article has been extensively introduced by 


sumers,in quan- | 
tities to suit the | 


demand. It is 
highly recom. | 
mended tor its 
strict Purity | 
and Delicacy ot | 
Flavor, being 
distilled from 


the juice of se- | 
grapes, 
carefully | 





HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


% Y , 
I OR Bt ae Ee is7 0. 
CONTENTS: 
THE VAUDOIS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Vaudois burned alive in Paris 
The Valleys of the Vaudois—Martyrdom of a 
Vaudois— Po pe Pius IV. and his Cardinals wit 
nessing the Death of Pascha'—Vaudois Won 
buried alive—Thrown from Pres ipices— Children 
torn to pieces by P apis sts-—Et npalement Heads 
blown off with Powder— Blazing Ovens filled with 
Vaudois—Pra del Tor. 
| THE OCEAN STEAMER, 
ILLUSTRATIONS.— The Embarkation—The Main 


Dealers, the leading Hotels, Saloons and Apotheca- | 


ries of this City and throughout the Country gener- 
ally, and bas met universal favor. 


Trade 


Analyses made 
by the distin- 
guishe d Chem- 
ists, Dr. J. G. 
Pohle (successor 
to James R. Chil. 
ton & Co), of 
New York, and 
Protessor S, Dana 
Hayes, State As- 


sayer of Mass., 
from samples 
taken indiscrimi- 
nately from a 


large stock, prove 
the perfect free- 
dom ot CALIS.- 
TOGA COGNAC 
from all deleterious matter. 





Mark. | 
It contains no quality 
except that found in the grape. 

CALIFORNIA SEGARS of 
brands we are in regular receipt o 

M. Keller's celebrated LOS ANGELES WINES. 

For sale by 


our Calistoga’ 


S. BRANNAN & CoO., 
66 Broad Street. New York. 


) Puhadiatenenes STATE LOTTERY 
COMPANY, 


Incorporated August 17, 1868. 
CHAS. T. HOWARD - - - PRESIDENT. 
SINGLE NUMBER 


SCHEME—ONLY 20,000 NUMBERS. 
CAPITAL PRIZE - - ° $50,000 





CLASS F. 

TO BE DRAWN AT NEW ORLEANS ON 
SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1870, 
HOWARD, SIMMONS & CO., 

CONTRACTORS, 





SCHEME : 
20,000 Numbers—Tickets only $20. 
1 prize of $50,000 is . - - £50 000 
l prize of 30,000 is . . ° 30,000 





Saloon—The Envineer at his 
Pilot—The Captain's Cabin 
The State-Room—The 


Post—Taking the 
(" apt ain da Tric’s —~ rice 
Ladies’ Cabin—Quarter 


Deck—The Galley—Fire-Room. 
| THROUGH THE WHEAT. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT.—VIIL. Tur Congursr 


OF SILESIA ACHIEVED. 


ILLUSTRATIONS Frederick's Interview with 


Valori—Frederick and the British Ministers—The 
Queen's Appe al to the Hupnyuarian Nobles—Th 
King approaching Schnellendortf Map of th 


Secone Silesian Campaign 


/ME AND MY SON. 
| ABOUT WALKING-STICKS AND FANS 





JANE AUSTEN, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. —Jane Austen—Steventon Pay 
Fonage—Steventon Manor-House—The Church a 
Chaw ton. 

A DREAM OF FAIRIES. 
With Two [lustrations. 
| THE OLD LOVE AGAIN, By Annie THowas 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Anrival—‘* Let me. tell 

you.... how I came to Marry as I did 
THE RUNNING TURF IN AMERICA. (Se , 


LOTTERY —SPLENDID | 





| RUPERT'S LAND 


| EDITOR'S EASY 
| EDITOR'S LITERARY 


Paper). 
PROFESSOR HERON’S MISTAKE, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM 
THACKERAY. 
DID SHE DREAM IT? 
ANTEROS. By the Author of * 
ete, 
FLIRTATION 
NIENCES. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. 
A FLOWER PIECE. 
AND ITS 
Marcy, U. 8. A. 
JAMES FENIMORE 
CHATR. 
RECORD. 
RECORD 
RECORD 


MAK EPIECE 


Guy LIVINGSTONE. 


WITH THE MODERN CONVE 


PEOPLE. By Raw 
poLPH B. 


COOPER, 


EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


With the June Number Harrenr’s MaGazint 
tered upon its Forty-first Volume. Containir 
fifty to one hundred per cent. more matter thar 
other monthly periodical, English or Americn 


‘th 
fre Ith 


Publishers have ample room to carry out their purpose 


| are retained, 


| of Literary 


1 prize of 20,000 is - - - - 20,000 
lL prize of 10,000 is - . . - 10,000 
lL prize of 9,000 is - . . . 9,000 
Lprizeof 8,000 is - . - - 8,000 | 
L prize of 7,000 is - . . . 7,000 
Lprizeof 6,000 is . . - . 6,000 
Lprizeof 5,000 is . . . . 5,000 
L prize of 4,000 is - - - - 4,000 
Lprizeof 3,000 is - . - . 3,000 
lL prize of 2,000 is : - : : 2 OOO 
2 prizes of 1,000 are . - - - 25.000 
U0 prizes of S500are~ - - - - 25,000 
317 prizes of 200 are - . . - 68,400 | 
404 prizes amounting to - - $267,400 | 


Whole Tickets $20 ; shares in proportion, 

Prizes payable in full without deduction. 
Orders to be addressed to 

CHAS. T. 

Lock Box 692, Post Office. 

Send P. O. Money Order, or register your letter. 

All Tickeis or parts of Tickets ordered by mail will 
be promptly forwarded io any address on the receipt 
of the money for the same. Prizes can be cashed by 
Banking house, or Merchant 
duly authorized to do xo by a legal power of attorney. 


Carsotic SALVE. 


The important discovery of 
the CARBOLIC ACID as a 
CLEANSING, PURIFVING, and 
HEALING Agent is one of the 
most remarkable results of 
modern medical research, 
During the late civil war it 
was extensively used in the 
Hospitals, and was found to 
be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but also the most won- 
derful and speedy HEALING 
REMEDY ever known. 

It is now presented in a 
scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing 
agencies, in the form of 
SALVE: and, having been al- 
ready used in nuimmberless cases 
with most satisfactory and ben. 
eficial results, we have no hesi- 
tation in offering it to the pub- 
lic as the most certain, rapid, 
and effectual remedy for all 
Sores and Ulcers, no matter of 
how long standing, for Burns, 
Cuts, Wounds, and every 
ABRASION of SKIN or FLESH, 
and for Skin diseases generally. 


Price 25 cents 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Prop r, 


NO.8 COLLECE PLACE, New York. 


HOWARD. 
New Orleans. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


i in the 
| among the 
| Land 


| woes” 





of securing for its readers the eAatest varie ne 
ter, A glance at the contents of th present Normbes 
shows that, while all the old and established feat 

which have made the Mag 


razine &8O popular hitherto 
vet hw subje et of Popul if interest is ey 
cluded from its pages. Two Historical Papers: two 
Reminiscence : two treatis of Social 
Case AS 8eCD O11 AN OCEAN steniner, and. 
as found in an out-of-the-way valley 
mountains of Ohio; a paperon Rupert's 

and its People, and another on the Running 
Turf of America: two Serial Stories—one of them i] 
lustrated: three brilliant Novelettes; bk. Fur 
pleasant social sketch of 


Life—in one 


other, 


Mir x | 
Modern Flirtation : 
an interesting chat about Canes and 
Poems of characteristic Md beautv—-toveth 

with the five special Editorial Departments—make up 
the contents of this Number comprising an 
of reading matter largerthan is contained in a ve 

ume of Macanlay’s Histor: Revurding the literary 
excellence, the variety and the atth retiveness of it 
contents. and the timeliness of its occasional articl 


: | - } 
rans: and four 


foree al 


bearing on current topics, the Publishers of Harpers 
MAGAZINE may confidently challenge for it) compar 
eon with its previous record, and claim that it is fi 
filling the promises which they have taade in the past 


TERMS FOR HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
WEEKLY AND BAZAR. 


MAGAZINE, One Copy for One Year 24 (0) 
WEEKLY, One Copy for One Year ji 
BAZAR, One Copy for One Year UL 
| HARPER'S MaGazine, Harren’s Weeniy and 
PER'S Bazar, for one year, S10 00; orany two 

for $7. 
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DRAMATIC. 


The melancholy death of poor Lingard his 
drawn forth a great expression of sympathy. 
his demise was sad, the cir- 
led to it still 
Many who would not assist him when living, 
dead. It is of the 
But I cannot any 
against his wife. 
Is it 
her fault that her hus'and was lavish of his 
means, unsuccessful in his business, and pre- 
ferred folly The world expects 
a“ woman that uncomplainingly 
be disgraceful for a man to 
an intemperate ex- 
by Mrs. Grundy cries 
aloud and spares not against a woman who, 
as known, seems to have done her best 


The manner of 


cumstances which more so. 


mourned him when one 
world’s curious ways. see 
just cause for the outburst 


As usual, the woman bears the blame. 


to wisdom ? 
to bear 
which it would 
endure; and because of 


pression a crazy man, 
so far 
to bear trouble and to avert Consequences by 
which greatest sufferer. Lin- 
gard’s death calls to mind the truism that an 
actor’s life has more sorrows and fewer com- 


she was the 


pensations than the outer world dreams of. 
It seems so self-evident to us, in front of the 
house, that an actor must have the happiest, 
easiest, jolliest kind of a time. 

Gayety and are the professional 
element; and those who take to tragic senti- 
ment and melo-drama we know so well that 
they doff this grim affectation of feeling with 
their royal robes or beggars’ rags. Then who 
would not like, after the humdrum day in 
and day out work of the desk or the store or 
the workshop, to put on bright costumes and 
spout away for an hour or so on the broad 
boards and amid gorgeous decoration. There 
is nothing so amusing, so fun-making as your 
amateur acting, so entirely out of the com- 
mon jog-trot. Just think of “ Box and Cox” 
or “ Lend Me Five Shillings.” The very mis- 
takes and little trips and blunders add to the 
merriment, and then the applause of admir- 
ing friends and the facility with which every 


jocosity 


one can take up a part and render it amus- 
ingly. Oh, yes! an actor’s is a pleasant life. 


‘Motley’s your only wear.” And then the 
singers and the ballet dancers. Why it is all 
poetry and romance. Doesn't the cheerful 
spirit find an outlet in “ Five O'Clock in the 
Morning,” or a sad tell its troubles in 

The Heart Bowed Down?” And doesn’t 
even innocent childhood express its joy in the 
free movements of the dance? The famous 
Redowa itself was picked up by a musician 
looking out of his window at the untutored, 
rhythmical movement of a servant-girl in a 
backyard of Prague or Pesth. That’s how 
ballet comes. No work—all play. My 
very dear reader—Did you ever go to the 
play for thirty consecutive nights? even with 
a change of bill. Frou Frou was a very 
pretty piece, very. It lasted over one hun- 
dred nights. Must it not be exhilarating and 
buoyant to come on for a hundred successive 
nights, at the same moment of time, to say 
words, with the same gestures, the 


one 


the same 
same set face of smiles or tears, to make the 
sume points and to look for the applause, the 
sympathies of the audience at the same old 
form of No wonder Agnes Ethel 
looked weary at the end of her But 
she was astar! What flattering unction is 
there for the little people’s souls? They don’t 
even get their share of the world’s approval. 
They are stopgaps, mere stepping stones for 
the others to walk on. Fair weather or foul, 
sick or well, happy or miserable, they must 
attend regularly and do their business. Even 
down to the regular encores allis routine. In 
the lite of Joey Grimaldi, the king of clowns, 
the plaything of royalty, we learn how he 
took his leaps, did his tricks, made his grim- 
aces and left the house roaring with irrepres- 
sible laughter, while he, at the wings, was 
being brandied and rubbed to get the rack- 


words ” 
season. 


ing cramps out of his muscles that he might 
go on again to convulse the house anew with 
his irresistible drollery. A very recent case 
Lo They are 
you want to speak words of sympathy or of- 
fer the hand honest kindness. I knew a 
little ¢irl—she has left New York now—who 
would come on, speak her jests and do her 
then go off and cough. 


COTES us. 


oft 


bit of sprightliness, 
Heavens! the child would cough and 
there 


scenes— would 


how 
raise blood till some of the kind souls— 
are a good many behind the 


cheer her up and pour wine into her and send 
her 
would live honestly ; 


work she must! She 


und. as she was too sick 


on again—tor 


| to eat common boarding-house fare, and 





plentiful enough if 








too 
to high 
cooked every 


lived 


p or 
and 


pay a price, she alone 
bit she ate, and sent all 
that she saved by this grinding self-sacrifice 
to her mother, a hopeless invalid. And the 
gracetul bounds, the wonderful poses, the in- 
credible agility of the danseuse, they are 
easy. 


very 
Point your toe and try it against the 
wall for an hour. Night after night, with 
terrible encores of that exhausting labor by a 
cruel, insatiable public that never stints its 
Own enjoyment, but cries more! more! and 
never reflects that two songs or two dances 
for one piece of money are two loaves or two 
pairs of No, my read- 
er, play-acting or theatre life is not a jest. Ac- 
tors are much the same as the Did 
my money-changing friend Dickens 
Ah! that question reminds 
me that [know a player queen who keeps 
the 


gloves for one price. 


rest of us. 
ask if 
was a Christian ? 


Sabbath, goes to church and prays, some- 
times fasts, as devoutly as an importer’s or a 
stockbroker’s wife. 

GRAND OPERA Housk.—Madame_ Kate 
Lanner, with her troupe of Viennoise fairies, 
opened with “ Giselle” on Monday night. 
The house was crowded. It is idle to talk of 
heat or summer weather. Give people what 
they want and they will go, if only the going 
be good. Of Madame Lanner I say at once 
that she is the nearest approach to Taglioni 
| have seen of late years. The great queens 
of the dance stand on an unapproachable 
eminence. The utmost is to approach near 
them in comparative excellence. 
impossible. 


tivalry is 
Every old piaygoer who recol- 
lects Taglioni may have seen the reproduc- 
tion of her matchless style Lanner. The 
same physique, the same easy movement (how 
very few danseuses can walk), the same 
digious bounds, springs, 
light and vigorous asa greyhound or ante- 
lope. Her pose is perfect in its aplonh, while 
there is an absence of all twiddling littleness 
and commonplace tricks and twists. She is 
agreat artist. Her second, Mile. Lind, is of 
another style, relying rather on brilliancy 
and rapidity of movement than on the prima’s 
wonderful force and precision. Mlle. Lind 
is more than usually pretty. Male dancers 
are usually bores, though they need not be- 
long to that category. They need though to 
be dancers, not merely ballet masters. But 
Francesca, the chief dancer of this troupe, is 
an exception to this rule, and one of. his 
feats, a circular movement in which he spun 
round the whole circle of the stage, was a 
great pas. The height to which he raises 
Lanner in her bounds, turning her in the air, 
is something surprising—and all with elegant 
ease and without the slightest appearance of 
effort. The Coryphes are very numerous, 
their drill evolutions and postures complete, 
and the execution of the whole is a better 
ballet than we have had before in this city, 
and an infinite credit to the managerial 
terprise of Mr. Fisk. 

In one respect I should ask for improve- 
ment. The orchestra; it is wretched; with- 
out spirit, without unity, and wretched play- 
ing. Besides, the violins and stringed instru- 
ments were so weak as to be borne down by 
the blatant brasses and that inharmonious 
drum. lIcan only wish Mr. Fisk more taste 
for music, if his present orchestra is to his 
satisfaction. 

The plot of Giselle is simple. A prince in 
disguise loves a village maiden. She recipro- 
cates. The stern parent and his affianced, a 
lady of high degree, appear and separate the 
Giselle dies rather suddenly of the 
disappointment. Lanner’s mad scene, a mix- 
ture of Marguerite and Ophelia, is pantomime 
in its perfection. In the second act Giselle 
appears in the spirit world, and as the long- 
ings of this life are renewed more intensely 
in the other land, we have a repetition of the 


love passages, 


pro- 


elastic as steel 


lovers. 


~The French athletics 


and wrestlers are prodigious. 


Woopn’s Museum. 


the iron jaw is no everyday specimen of sound 


teeth. I have a distrust of these exhibitions 
of strength. There have been strong men. 
Samson was one, Hercules was another: 


mens. On the general proposition I am a 
believer. Coming to the particular, one is 


bound to inquire. I recollect a Belgian, some 


years ago, taking up a table and holding it 
horizontally between his teeth. That test 
didn’t satisty me. | doubted the table. 











— 





Mons. d’Atalie takes up a barrel, a whisky 
barrell by the chime between his teeth, lifts it 
on a horizontal line with his mouth, anda 
man sits astride on it. I believe in that feat. 
I know a whisky barrel, I have handled one. 
I saw the man sit astride on it. The stage- 
manager said the barrel was full of water 
that might, or might not be ; if full, it makes 
three hundred and seventy pounds ; if empty, 
[am satisfied. Try and lift a whisky barrel 
with thumb and finger, or two thumbs and 
two fingers placed close together. Then 
d’Atalie supports four men by his teeth, and 
swings himself the roof by his teeth. 
Altogether he has an uncommon jaw, and [ 
shouldn’t like him to lay hold of me ina 
fleshy place, he’d fetch the piece out sure! 
Iiis wife Angela is a comely, pleasant-look- 
ing young woman. She carries three or four 
men—live men—about, and walks the stage 
before our eyes ; not straw bail parties, either. 
She does it so easily that half a dozen or so 
more would probably be of no particular 
consequence. When her feats are performed 
she moves about unconcernedly without the 
slightest sign of bellows to mend. The seem- 
ing gentleness and good humor of this strong- 
kneed female would imply exclusion from 
the muster-roll of the strong-minded. What 
a pair! Only think of putting one’s arm 
round such a damsel by mistake ; one gentle 
dig from her elbow and where would a fel- 
low’s ribs be? 

The wrestlers, too, are The manly 
art has so degenerated who can tell whether 
it is a put upthing or not! Here on the 
stage it is admitted openly to be for sport, 
And yet it is so real that I do believe the best 


to 


good. 


man wins. The wrestlers are six—three 
light and three heavy weights. By the 


French rules no kicking or brutality is per- 
missible. The contest is one of agility and 
address, though the strength must at times 
be enormous, as where one player heaves 
another right over his head by sheer strength. 
The shifts and squirms, the heaves and push- 
the long-enduring lock and the force 
brought into play are intensely interesting. 
And the number of reputable people that at- 
tend the house, to whom probably wrestling 
is a perfect novelty, take as much interest in 
the exhibition as a regular sport could do— 
minus the betting and the uproar. Indeed, I 
felt a strong impulse to sing down five to 
three on the little one. But the awful pres- 
ence of one of our mutual friends in blue 
kept my desires in subjection. It struck one 
what a splendid show of the old Roman cir- 
cus and games might be made with these 
wrestlers and «a few others. Jmperator te 
moriturt salutamus. Nor the least interesting 
feature of this display is the anatomical de- 
velopment of the combatants. 


es, 


WALLACK’s.—Charles Gayler’s play of 
“Fritz, or Our Cousin German” is a genre 


piece written principally up to the situation 
of Emmet’s comicalities as an imported and 
naturalized Dutchman. As a dramatic pro- 
duction, therefore, it is not worthy criticism, 
the incidents being only manufactured as 
possible occurrences in the life of an immi- 
grant which justify him as pegs on which to 
hang his quips, gibes, his dances and funny 
J. K. Emmet is certainly one of the 
most comic actors of the national droll school. 
And it isa relief from the everlasting nigger, 
whose eccentricities and peculiarities have 
been so overdone that they have lost all spice 
of originality, the minstrel sentimentalism 
and opera bouffe being matter altogether for- 
eign to the original idea. The fun of a for- 


songs. 


_eigner’s dilemma is a legitimate outgrowth 


from what Sidney Smith defines as one of 
the two elements of wit—a sense of superi- 
ority. When the green emigrant arrives, we 
pity his helplessness so self-complacently and 
in such contemptuous security of our own 
superiority that the very helps themselves 
who have been here three months catch the 


tone and despise the most recent arrivals. 
The man with 


Fritz goes through all sorts of mishaps from 
perverse fortune, and the story of his trou- 
bles, his confidences with the audience, in his 
broken jargon, are infinitely funny, while his 


character dancing is capital, and his perform- 
Milo and Madimin were respectable speci- | 


ance on the mouthonicon, as I believe the in- 


strument is styled, is excellent, though not 


superior to Fatty Stewart's on the same toy. 
The performance pleases and the house is 
full. I have only a word to add—regret that 
Wallack’s should lose caste. But time brings 
changes, and I suppose Wallack’s day of de- 





cidence is come and that some new uptown 


theatre will ere long take its place. 


] 


THEODORE TnomaAs.—f lave already com. 


mented so often on the superlative excel) ice 
get tired of praisuig. 
finely 
played last Sunday evening, with an inge- 
nious and refined orchestral accompaniment. 
What a rare trombone player is in that band. 
A noisy, blaring instrument is the trombone, 
coarsely played, but this man gets music and 
feeling out There was another such 
player—possibly the for I have not 
seen the face of either—at one time in Booth’s 
orchestra. I must still enter my humble pro- 
test against Mr. Thomas’ too much science in 
his programme. We little fellows can’t hold 
so much. It is like feeding a small child with. 
strong food. VAN DYKE. 


= SS: 


Proprietor and Manager... Mr. LESTER WALLACK, 
Doors open at7'@ P.M. Tocommence at 8 o'clock, 
EVERY EVENING, 


and 
WEDNESDAY MATINEES, AT 1% P. M., 
The young Character Comedian, 
Mr. JOSEPH K. EMMET, 
Who will appear in his Great Specialty of The Ger- 
man Emigrant, in Charles Gayler’s triumphantly suc- 
cessful Drama, in three acts, of 
FRITZ, 
OUR COUSIN GERMAN! 
Fritz Van Vonderblinkinstoffen..Mr. Jos. 
In which Character he will introduce 
Characteristic Melange, Songs, 
mental Solos, 
Characters by Mr. Jos. K. Emmet, Mr. Charles Fish- 
er, Mr. B. T. Ringgold, Mr. J. C. Williamson, Mr. J. 
W. Leonard, Mr. M. Holland, Mr. Charles Rockwell, 
Mr. J. Peck, Mr. Quigley, Mr. Kyle, Mr. J. Curran, 
Miss Lizzie Price, Miss Emily Mestayer, Miss Cham- 
bers, Miss Abbot, Misses Fowler, Tyson, Hayden, 
Blaisdell, and Little Minnie Madden. 
ACT I. 
Scene 1.—A view of the Bay of New York, with the 
Officers of the Commissioners of Emigration. 
ACT II. 
INTERNATIONAL CONCERT HALL. 


of his concerts that I 
A violoncello solo by Hartegan was 


of it 


Sublie, 





K. Emmet. 
his Charming 
Dances and Instru- 


Dat Grecian Bend, with Song............. Mr. Emmet 
‘Polona Sausage Boy, with Song..........- Mr. Emmet 
Valking Dat Broadway Down, with Song. Mr. Emmet 
Capt. Schmidt, with Song and Dance....._ Mr. Emmet 


And will perform a Solo on the 
MOUTH HARMONICON, 
The Disgusted Cockney. 
ACT III. 


The Home of FRITZ, the Happy Miller. 

ORIGINAL SONG, FRITZ—* Oh, Schneider, How 
You Vas?" 

The Threat. Katrina's Fears. Timely arrival of 
Fritz, and Happy Denoument. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 16, 
“FRITZ” MATINEE, 


{RAND OP E RA HOUSE, 
Corner Twenty-third street and E oe avenue, 
SUCCESS UNPARALLELEI 
MADAME KATHI LANNER? S 
VIENNOISE BALLET TROUPE. 

The great Ballet Fantastique, 

LA GISELLE, 

Giselle (a peasant girl).... KATHI LANNER, 

The new Cosmopolitan Ballet, 

THE NATIONS, 


by the 
PARISI nel BALLET TROUPE, 
A rattling Comediet 
B ROTHE R BILL AND ME. 
EVERY EVENING AND SATURDAY MATINEE. 
Seats secured in advance at the box office; also at 
Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway, and Erie Railway ticket 
office, corner Twenty-third st. and Broadway. 


woos MUSEUM & MENAGERIE. 


Kept at a uniform temperature of SIXTY-FIVE 

DEGREES by the agency of steam power. SECOND 

WEEK of the FRENCH WRESTLERS, who will 
appear in new and astonishing feats. 

Mons. D’ATALIE and Mile. ANGELA 
derful performances 

THE MARTINETTI TROUPE 


in their won- 


iy 
THE GREEN MONSTER. 
LITTLE NELL in the se . comic Irish Drama of 
AND s3LAKE. 
ADMIRAL DOT and LITTLE LULU, the smallest 
Dwarfs in the world. 
THE INFERNAL REGIONS, 
MENAGERIE OF WILD ANIMALS, 


and 1,000,000 other curiosities. 


AN FRANCISCO MINSTREL HALL, 
585 Broadway. 
BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS. 
BURL eS E OPERA LA SONNAMBULA. 
TINEE SATURDAY. 


RS. ¢€ ‘ON W. AY’S PARK THEATRE, 
BROOKLYN 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, ADIEUX. 
t-FFINGWEL 


S 


LE 
A VICTIM OF C [ROU MST ANCES 
BE PI 0 } BEI >PO BE PPO!!! 
NEUM ATIC TUNN EL ‘under Broad- 
way. 26) Broadway, corner Warren street. 
Ope n 10 to 5, 
OWERY THEATRE. 
WM. B. FRELIGH. at .. MANAGER. 
MONDAY, JULY 11, 1870 


THE SUMMEK SEASON—ENTIRE CHANGE. 
40 FIRST-CLASS VARIETY STARS 
In an entirely new and brilliant 
MUSICAL MELANGE, 
AND GEMS OF MINSTRELSY, SONGS 
BURLESQUES AND A COMIC P ANTOMIME. 
3 HOURS OF CONTINUED LAU oo 
GRAND FAMILY MATINE 
ON SATURDAY NEXT, JULY 16, 
AT 2 O'CLOCK. 


3 MINSTRELS, 
720 BROADWAY. 
Last Week of the Season. 
Reproduction of LEON’S LA BELLE L, N 
THE ONLY LEON IN EIGHT CHARACTERS. 
LEON as LA BELLE HELENE. KELLY as PARIS 
Master GEORGE and WILLIE GUY'S 
First appearance since their return from London 
LEON in Follie Dramatique, Kitten Relations in 
Avenue B, Swiss Hornpipe, Coliseum Parepa, &c 


Jc uy & LEON’S 
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